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H E lift of fubfcribers to the prefent work has made us 

pay more attention to it than we otherwife fhould have 
done: had we not been influenced by fuch refpectable names, 
we fhould have barely contented ourfelves with claffing it 
amongft thofe numerous publications, which certain theological 
writers give every day to the world, we believe with good in- 
tentions, while, at the fame time, they by no means tend to 
ptomote the interefts of rational and genuine Chriftianity. As 
matters now ftand, we muft enter more into detail, and give 
our reafons at large for this infinuation. 

Perhaps we ought not to have been much difappointed at 
meeting in this performance with lefs reafoning, elegance, and 
learning, than fo numerous and refpetable a lift of fubfcribers 
led us, we had almoft {aid impulfively, to expe&. Had we al- 
lowed ourfelves time for recollection, we might have called to 
mind many inftances where the zuméer of fubfcribers, and the 
merit of the work, have borne no proportion to each other, 

We mean not, by this, to fay that Mr. Duché’s fermons 
are devoid of merit: on the contrary, a certain warmth, a 
fire, an animation pervades them, which, from the pulpit, 
with the voice and manner we know the author is matter of, 
muft have made ftrong impreffions on the feelings of his audi« 
ence. Along with. this, the. general benevolence of his do&rine 
may be fome atonement for the abufe thrown out againft.rea« 
fom; and for reducing Chriftianity to a matter of mere feeling. 
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The following truly Chriftian fentiments muft give a plea- 
fure to every worthy mind : ‘ * Univerfa] benevolence, he con- 
fiders as the Sublime ‘of religion ;’>—* The mind that is poflefied 
of a true tafe for it, whatever iis peculiarity of opinion may 
be, cannot be very * far from the kingdom of God.’ But we 
can, by no means, fubfcribe to memset of his pofitions, That 
the true tafe for the /ubs:me of religion ‘ can only be derived from 
the fountain of infinite love, by iaward and /piritual communi- 
cations 5’ meaning by thefe inward and {piriteal communica- 
tions, an impulfve feeling, difind, and perhaps, eontrary to 
veafon, He goes on, with our hearty approbation, ‘ ¢ God is 
Jove, and he that dwelleth in Jove, dwelleth in God, and God 
in dim.’ ‘ One tranfgreflion of the great law of tove, even m 
the minuteft infiance, muft appear mote heinous in the fight 
of the God of love, than a thoufand errors in matters of doc- 
trine or opinion.” But we cannot pay fo unreferved an ac- 
quiefcence to what follows ; ‘ If the reader perufe thefe volumes 
under the infiuence of fuch fentiments, it is not 'kely that-he 
will be offended with any fingularities of dition, or any inele- 
gant and colloquial expreffions he may now and then meet 
with,’ Indeed, as good Chriffians, the fingularities, &c. ought 
not mech to offend us, but, as impartial Reviewers, our duty 
to the public forbids us to pafs by any thing of that kind un- 
noticed. ‘The author proceeds, ‘ Much Jefs will his cenfare 
be incurred by the conftant ule of /criptural ideas, and feripture 
language, in preference to what are (is) called moral and philo- 
fophical.’ Scriptural ideas are certainly the proper ones to be 
employed by a minifter of the gofpel; and /criptural language, 
managed with propriety and judgment, gives itrength and 
beauty toevery difcourfe. But may it mot be ufed improperly? 
May it not be ufed to exces? Would not a fermon, made up 
entirely of texts of {cripture, be reckoned, at beft, a whimfical ° 
compilation? Ought it not be confdered in that light? And 
dees not Mr. Duché’s reafoning lead us to form an oppofite con- 
clufion? If a modern preacher, to give us an idea of a prof+ 
perous man, fhould tell us that he ‘ wafhed his fteps in butter,’ 
does Mr. Duché think that the preacher would bave much reae 
fon to value himfelfon having employed /criprural language to 
exprefs his thoughts? Does he not: rather imagine that what 
he (Mr. Duché) calls moral danguage, might have done as well, 
or better? Would not imagery, which marks the profperity 
of thefe times, have conveyed ajufter picture to the mind than 
a phrafe which prefents us, in 2780, with nothing but a lu» 
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@icrous idea? And would not Chriftianity, as well as the 
preacher, have found its account in the fubititution? 

We are not much pleafed with his contraf, the oppofition 
he has fet up between /eriptural and mora/ language, We 
know no diitin@ion;, and we. truft we have every real 
Chriflian on our fide. Is not. the language of morality the 
language of the gofpel? And are not the words of fcripture 
the moft genuine morality? Should we not be dire&ed in this 
matter by the great founder of our religion? Jefus Chrift bim- 
felf, in his longeft fermon we have on record, meaning to give 
direGiions to mankind for their condudt in the affairs of Jife, 
did not interlard his difcourfe with phrafes from the prophets, 
and other fcriptural writings of the Jews, he did not fpeak in 
feriptural langtiage, A\\ he {aid was-plaimand fimple, conveyed 
in. the language of the times. And} though he frequently al- 
luded to Jewith-cuftoms, maxims, and. precepts, yet it was by 
no. means ins what Mr, Ducheé world call /eriptural language. 
We can only fay, * Gothou, and do likewife,’ 

Had Mr. Duché attended to this precept, he would not, fo 
frequently as he has done, have introduced fcripture impro- 
perly, and tota'ly mifapplied it.. One inftance of this.we fhall 
fubmit to the judgment of the reader. Talking of death, he 
fays, ‘ * Some of us, within a very few years, and fome, per- 
haps, within a very few days, may behold the curtain drop, 
and fhut out every fcene of temporal nature from our view.’ 
And then applies, with the higheft impropriety, to the death 
of an individual what has refpeé only to the final diffolution 
of this world: * With refpe& to us, fay he, the heavens and 
the earth will then pafs away with a mighty noife?>—No fuch 
thing, they will remain in peace and quietne/s. ‘ The fun will 
be darkened, and the moon turned into blood’—A great mif- 
take, they will fhine as ufual. ‘ The ftars will fall from hea- 
ven, and the powers of heaven will be jJaken.’ Not a fingle 
flar will fall, we affure you; and every thing will remain fra 
and fiab/e, even fhould Mr. Duché himfelf make his exit. 

Mr. Daché tells us, in his preface, that * his divinity, he 
trufts, is that of the Bible; to'no! other ftandard of truth can 
he venture to appeal. Senfible, however, of his own fallibility, 
he wifhes not to obtrude his peculiar fentiments ; nor to have 
them received any farther than they carry with them that only 
fair title to reception, a convition of their truth aud ufefulnefi.’ 
‘As we are not convinced either’ of the truth or ufefulnefs of the 
following doftrines, we beg leave to enter our proteft againft 
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524 Duché’s Difeourfes. 
them; the judicious reader, we prefume, will join in the proa 
teft. Our paflions and appetites, he tells us, are real devils. 
‘ * Pride, envy, covetoufnels, luft, malice, which are rea/ {pirits 
of darknefs, operating by real, though invifible influences in 
the human frame, have made their appearance in a fafhionable 
drefs’—* they are, however,’ devils in difguife.? Now, we 
know of no warrant from fcripture that can allow of our fub- 
fcribing to this dofrine of our author. 

As ill fatisfied are we (though it be a matter of {mall im- 
portance), with his reafons for concluding that the devil, be- 
fore his fall, was an inhabitant, the prince of this world, 
‘The grand apoftate feraph, fays he, is called ** the prince of 
this world, the prince of the power of the air ;” from which, 
and other expreffions of the like import, we may juftly conclude 
that he was once in poffeffion of this very /yfem which we in- 
habit—it was the fphere of glory in which he moved, whilft 
his luftre yet remained unfaded.’ Conclufions of this fort, 
drawn from unfubftantial premifes, have made the fcriptures 
fpeak whatever the fancy or paffions of men required; and 
led a certain irreverend wight of a papift to fay, that the Bible 
was like a nofe of wax, which might be twifted and moulded at 
pleafure. Itis hardly worth while to obferve, that * this very 
SAyftem,’ when applied to the earth, is a very incorre& expref- 
fion: our globe is, at moft, only part of a fyftem. . 

Thefe peculiarities, however, might eafily be pafled over; as 
little harm can arife either from our faith in them, or our dif- 
beliefof them: but muft not either pity or indignation feize 
the judicious. reader, when he beholds Mr. Duché attacking 
réafen, the nobleft gift of God, defpoiling it of its moft pre- 
eminent funétions, and treating it with the moft fupercilious 
contempt? The attack, it is true, is not formidable, and 
little exertion is neceffary to repel the feeble affailant; fo little 
indeed, that we mean only to few him to the public, con- 
vinced that his own innate weaknefs mutt work his overthrow. 
Hear him declaiming againft the powers of reafon +: 

¢Go to the chambers of ficknefs, vifit the melancholy re- 
treats and indigence of woe! Produce there your frong rea/one 
ings—ftrive, with learned labour, to open and convince the un- 
derftandings of your fuffering brethren—enumerate to them all 
the outward evidences that you can colle& of the great truths of 
‘religion, give them proof upon proof, demonftration upon de- 
monftration—talk to them of the nature and attributes of God, 
and the immortality of their fouls—tell them what the Son of 
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God hath done and fuffered for finners—what are the means of 

reconciliation, and what the fure grounds of a happy death— 
ive them all what they can receive ‘ by the hearing of the 

ear’—and what have you done, and what have #h:y gained ?” 


Juft nothing at all, he tells us *; 


* Fruitlefs, indeed, are fuch attempts as thefe! till the foul 
is fhaken to her very centre, till the ftone is removed from the 
door of the fepulchre, that God, who ‘‘ makes darknefs his fe- 
cret place,” can never been feen. The eye muft be turned in- 
wardly—The foul muft feel its own darknefs, before it can 
feek to have it enlightened.’ 


All very true; no reafoning will have force, no arguments 
make any impreffion, unlefs the hearers be attentive. But to 
make them fo, is not reafcning the moft probable means? Is 
it not the means which the eternal fource of reafon has put 
into our hands? And muft we not employ ir? Muft not the 
underftanding of perfons, in fuch deplorable circumftances, be 
informed; muft not their paffions be awakened and alarmed? 
By no means, fays Mr, Duché.—An impulfe muft come from 
above, that works neither upon the reafon, nor the paffions, 
but on a tertium quid, which he has not condefcended to name; 
and then the work of converfion goes on with the utmoft ra- 
pidity ; provided the operations be not retarded by moife! or 
reafoning! The finner cries outt, 





‘ I now feel the mifery of nature without God—I feel nothing 
but darknefs, and want, and hunger, and thirft! But in this 
darknefs, under this want, in this hunger and thirft, the foul 
mutt wait, without reafoning, without repining, in ffill/ne/s, in 
filence, till the invifible God fhines into the darknefs, and till 
the darknefs comprehends, and eagerly imbibes the light, and 
he, in whom is no darknefs at all, manifefteth his prefence by 
a felf-evident fenfibility 1 

We appeal to the intelligent reader, if this be not father 
Girard’s doctrine to Mifs Cadiere, * Abandonnez vous, mon 
enfant, & laiffez faire.’ It is furely as finifhed a piece of 
my ftical jargon as ever graced the works of Jacob Belimen. 

Jn another place, with magic wand and my@ic fpell, he has 
circumf{cribed the powers of reafon within a very narrow cir- 





l cle; and thunders ex cathedra, ‘ Hitherto fhall thou come, 

f and no further.’ The world had all along imagined, that the 

4 difcernment of moral truths belonged to the rational faculties 

: of man; Mr. Duché boldly pronounces that ‘ the pheno- 
® Vol, i, Pp. 316. T Vol. 1, Pp: 307. 
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mena of the material univerfe’ are alone witliin their fphere of 
inveftigation @. Speaking of human reafon, 

‘ Doubtlefs, fays he, her powers are great, with refpec ta 
outward things; fhe can readily and ‘aptly contemplate the 
world of nature around us; afid, without much difficalty, com- 
prehend all the-wonderful difcoveries that have been made in 
natural philofophy, Hitherto.fhe can co, but no further ; the 
phenomena of the material univerfe, and the laws by which they 
are. governed are the on/y objects within the narrow limits of her 
unenlightened eye.’ 


We fhall not enter farther into the confideration of Mr. 
Duché’s do@trines, Though they may be unpalatable to many, 
they will be received by fome with the higheft fatisiaction and 
rehth. 

With refpe& to the manner in which he has treated his various 
fubjects; little reafoning is employed; the addrefs is made ra- 
ther to the feelings than the judgement, ‘The ftyle is, in general, 
well fuited tothe warmth of manner he has chofen to adopt, 
An excefs of metaphor and orniment ts, in many places dif- 
cernidle; though he hiafelf feems to imagine that his dif- 
courses may prove lefs acceptable to fome readers, from too 
clofe an adherence to ‘ the fimplicity of evangeiical language.’ 
This fuperabundance of ornament, and a certain ardour of 
expreffion, originating, we fuppofe, from the natural feelings 
of the author, have, perhaps, led him into inaccuracies, 
which, with more fimplicity and fobriety of fyle, might have 
Been avoided, We fhall give an example or two, out of many. 
© * The word of God isa true and faithful mirror, which. gives 
us a true and faithful reprefentation of our own perjons,? 
Here, the word of Ged is transformed into a rea/ looking- 
glafss it gives us a reprefentation of the mazeria/, and not of 
the moral man. ‘ + Earth, heaven and heii’ are not only: 
made, in the fame fentence, § three kingdoms, three worlds,’ 
but * three priaciples.” © $ Unclouded fkies, mild%and gentle 
breezes, fair and beauteous land{capes’ are faid to be * without 
a picture,’ and § qirhin? that fame pi€iure, © {weet peace of 
mind, defires calm and unruffled, love, harmony, and fera- 
phic joy !’ Grammatical flips are likewife to be met with; as 
* § Jay’ for de, and others of alike kind, 

The following extra& will enable the reader to form fome 
judgment of Mr. Duché’s manner, while at the fame time it 
cifplays his benevolence and liberality of fentiment. 


Sf Vol. il. p. 159. ‘ol. ii. p. + Vol. i. p. 146, 
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* Speaking of regeneration, and its fruits, he.fays: 

* Not haif fo beautiful, fweet, and refrefhing are the beams 
of opening morn, which diffipate the fhades of night, as thofe 
rays of uncreated light, which difpel afl doubts and darknefs 
from the regenerate heart. . In the picture of unrenewed nature, 
all was fhadowy and deceitful: the light, if any there was, was 
a falfe glare: the objects, either vifionary or deftructive. In 
the picture now before us, all is real light, life and blifs. Every 
object is feen in its true colours and proportions. Unclouded 
fkies, mild and gentle breezes, fair and beauteous land{capes 
are withoat—within, {weet peace of mind, defires calm and un- 
ruffled, love, harmony and teraphic joy ! 

‘ Follow the truly regenerate Chriitian through all the periods 
and poffible conditions of human life, you will find this repre- 
fentation to be ftriatly juft. As to thofe ftorms of temptation, 
adveriity and affi@ion, in which the prince of darknefs is fome- 
times permitted to thunder around him, thefe can only affect that 
outward nature, by which he fiands connected with this outward 
world. The inward man rifes fuperior to this elemental uproar, 
lives and breathes in the light and air of heaven, and is perpe- 
tually converfant and entertained with heavenly obje&s and den 
lights. 

°. True indeed it is, that this moft defireable ferenity is not to 
be.attained at once. The flraggle between two oppofite natures 
muft be long continued, before the victory is complete. 
‘* The face of the earth,” after a cold and dreary winter, is not 
inftantaneoufly, ‘* renewed :” the genial warmth of the fun kin- 
dles, by degrees, the. vegetative life; and days, and weeks, and 
months mult pafs, before the plants, and herbs, and flowers, 
and fruits arrive at their maturity, and diffafe their beauties, 
virtues, and fragrance for the pleafure, or nourifhment of 
man, 

‘ Thus it is with refpe& to the growth of our regenerate na- 
ture. ‘* The feed of the incorruptible word” lies buried in the 
earthly heart, till God ‘ fends forth his fpirit,” by which we 
are ‘* created ;” thatis, by which this feed is called forth oat of 
its hidden ftate, into a birth or manifeftation, The fruits of 
this regeneration are the only, masks by which it can be diftin- 
guifhed from the unregenerate flate: where they do not ap- 
pear, charity itfelf will permit us to think, that ‘‘ he who liv- 
eth” in fuch a fate, ** is dead whilft he liveth.” 

‘ As the nature of this new life, therefore, is beft known by 
' its fruits or effets, [ will attempt to draw the outlines of the 
character of a Chriftian, acting through life under the immediate 
influence and in{piration of that Spirit, by the fending forth of 
which he hath been ‘* created,” and the face of his earthly part 
renewed,” 





# Vol. il- p.-149, &ce 
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* One of the firft realities which the light of heaven difcovers 
to his wondering mind, is this; that true religion is not a name 
‘a form, or an. opinion, but alife, actuating its proper fpirit, an 
its proper body ; that'i is, confifting of internal powers and prin- 
ciples, and an external condu& conformable to them: thefe will 
generally appear to go hand in hand. But fhould the outward 
man, in fome inftances, when viewed with a worldly eye, feem 
to aé inconfiftent with the internal principles of truth, we mutt, 
neverthelefs, be very cautious in forming our judgment i in fuch 
cafes. For the principle within is often good and right, when, 
from fome ftrange concurrence of outward circumftances, fuch 
as education, prejudice, national cultoms and obfervances, there 
feems to be a deviation from that principle. The _Tegenerate 
Chriftian, fenfible of this, and living, as he does, in the ele- 
ment of love, has too liberal and extenfive views of the fecret 
and falutary influences of the divine Spirit, to think of confin- 


ing them within the fcanty limits of any particular religious fe& 


or feéts in the world. He believes that they may be frequently 
found as operative.and effectual amid the noife and hurry of fe- 
cular life, as within the narrow precinéts of a monaftery, or, the 
niarrewer cell of the folitary anchorite, 

‘ Wherever the fruits of ** love, joy, peace, long- fufering, 
gentlenefs, goodnefs, faith, meeknefs, temperance,” are vifi- 
ble, there, undoubtedly, the Spirit of God hath been fent, the 
** face of the earth hath been renewed.” ‘The truly regenerate 
hath, therefore, a religious contempt for all thofe littleneffes, 
which are fo often feen among nominal profeffors of the gofpel. 
We cannot think that thofe perfons have made any great profi- 
ciency in Chriftian knowledge or Chriftian practice, who dare , 
to call their neighbour’s goodnefs in queftion, if they fhould 
happen to differ in fome particular notions of truth from them- 
felves, Thefe external minutiz may ferve as fuel to the falfe 
zeal of phairfaical profeffors, but are beneath the notice of the 
heaven-born Chriftian, He knows, that ** to the pure, all 
things are pure ;:” and, as on the one hand he is careful to avoid 
every thing that looks like a licentious abufe of this maxim; fo, 
on the other, he would not abridge his Chriftian liberty by any 
Yormal and needlefs aufterities, In a word, his grand concern 
is to live above the world, and to regard its praifes as little as 
its cenfures: he is, therefore, in no wife anxious to be thought 
a fpiritual man, but to be fo in reality.’ 

It is to be wifhed, that our young divines, in their fermons, 
would pay a due attention to the true charatteriftics of facred 
oratory ; and confider, that the proper language of the Chrif- 
tian preacher does not confift in rhetorical flourifhes, fpiendid 
defcriptions, a long train of metaphors, or the fubtilties of 
myftical theology ; but in plain and fober fenfe, a rational ex- 
planation of fcripture, manly fentiments, and, on every occa> 
fion, a natural and aiajeftic fimplicity, 
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Chemical Obfervations and Experiments on Air and Fire. By 
Charles-William* Scheele, Member of the Royal Academy at 
Stockholm ; with a Prefatory Introduion, by Torbern Berg- 
man ; tranflated from the German by J. R. Forfter, LL. D. 
F,.R.S. and8. 4. To which are added Notes, Sy Richard Kir- 
wan, Ej. F.R.S. Witha Letter to him from JofephPriecftley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 8v0, 35. Od. Jewed. johnfon. 


A? entring upon the review of this work we meet with a 

ftriking inftance of the poffibility of inveftigating the 
principles of nature by different paths of fcience. We find 
that, while Dr. Prieftley was profecuting his refearches on air 
by phyfical experiments, another ingenious enquirer in the 
North, unapprifed of thofe difcoveries, was employed in ex- 
amining the fame fubje& by experiments founded in chemiftry. 
Their diftin& modes of procedure terminate in one common 
tefult ; and the conclufions of each of the philofophers ferve 
to confirm thofe of the other. 

When Mr. Scheele began his experiments, he was fenfible 
that without being intimately acquainted with the hiftory and 
properties of air, it was impoffible to inveftigate the pheno- 
mena of fire, which he purpofed to explain ; and therefore he 
diligently applied himfelf to examine the former of thefe eles 
ments, : : 

The firft obfervation which he deduces from his experiments 
is, that air isa compound of two kinds of elaftic fluids, one of 
which only attraéts the phlogifton, and makes between a third 
and a fourth of the whole bulk of the air. | 

Mr. Scheele next relates experiments to prove that common 
air, confifting of two kinds of elaflic fluids, after having been 
feparated by means of phlogifton, may again be compounded, 
We fhall lay before our readers a part of the author’s remarks 
on this fubjeé. 


¢ Chemifts have frequently diftilled the fuming fpirit of nitre, 
from oil of vitriol {pread on falt-petre ; and they could not help 
obferving, that this acid is in the beginning of the operation 
red ; in the fequel white and colourlefs ; and at laft again fo in- 
tenfely red, that it is impoffible to look acrofs the receiver. Here 
it ought to be remarked, that in cafe the heat is much increafed 
towards the end of the diftillation, the whole mixture is put into 
fuch an effervefcence, that every thing pafles over into the re- 
ceiver; and during this effervefcence a kind of air is difengaged, 
which deferyes every attention.—If for this operation a very 
black oil of vitriol is employed, the acid going over in the be- 
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ginning is not only by far more'réd than if a white oil of yi- 
triol had been uled ; but alfo by putting a burning candle into 
tlie receiver, after the pafling over of about'one outice ‘of: acid, 
you. fee it inflantly extinguifhed; whereasx’a burning candle \in- 
troduced towards the end of he operation when the mixture is in 
efferve(cence, into the receiver filled with intenfely red vapours, 
not-only continaes burning, but its flame becomes infinitely more 
vivid, than in common air. The fame phenomenon appears, if 
towards the end of the Operation a receiver filled with air, where- 
in a candle’will not burn, is tuted to the apparatas ; for after it 
has been fixed about half an hour, a candle will again burn in 
the air it then contains. | : 

* The previous queftion therefore ought to be put: whether the 
vapours of acid of nitre are naturally red? I-beg leave to intros 
duce here this queftion ; fince I have reafon to believe that there 
are people, who make the red colour a charadteriitic of this acid, 
The colours of the acid of nitre are accidental: for if feveral 
ounces of fuming {pirit of nitre be’ diftilled by a very moderate 
heat, the yeilow colour feparates from it, and paffes. over into 
the receiver, and the refiduum in the fetort is as white and ¢o- 
Jourlefs as water. ‘This acid has all the chief qualities of acid of 
nitre, and the yellow colour alone is wanting: this I would cal] 
the pure acid of nitre. No fooner comes it in contact with an 
inflammable principle, than it grows more or lefsred. The red 
atid is more volatile than the pure, becaufe moderate heat alone 
will feparate it; and for this very reafon in the diftillation of 
Glauber’s fpirit of mitre, the volatile fpirit goes over firft, and 
after it has paffed, the uncoloured follows, However, why does 
the acid again pafs over intenfely red at the end of the diftilla- 
tion? why was the red colour not gone off in the beginning of 
the operation? whence obtains it phlogifton at that period ? 
Here lies the difficulty. 

« I mentioned in the preceding number, that a burning can- 
dle is extinguifhed ‘in the recejver at the beginning of the dif- 
tillation. The caufe of it is alledged in the experiment al- 
ready defcribed, No. 13. The acid of nitre pafling over in the 
form of vapours, attra&ts the phlogifton, which difcovers itfelf 
in the black colour of vitriol, immediately after it meets the 
air; which again, by eletive attraction, deprives the phlogifti- 
cated acid of its inflammable principle ; by which means part 
of the air contained in the recéiver is loft, whence flame im- 
merfed into it is extinguifhed. ; 

‘ Acid of nitre can take up phlogifton in various proportions, 
and obtains at each proportion different qualities. lf it be, as 
jt were, fatutated withit, real fire rifes, and it is entirely de- 
ftroyed. If the inflammable principle be lefs copious, the acid 
is converted into a kind of air, which will neither unite with 
alkalies, nor with abforbent earths, and with water only in 


{mail proportions: if this acid of nitre analogus to air, yer 
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the air, the latter attraéts the.phlogifton, and lofes its elafticity. 
The vapours become red, the air undergoes likewife this re- 
markable and natural change, of being. not only diminifhed, 
but alfo of growing warm, If the acid of nitre receives a fill 
lefs proportion of phlogifton, it is likewife changed into a kind 
of air; which, like common air is invilible, but capable of 
uniting with alkalies and terreous fubftances, and of yielding 
by their mixture true neutral falts; however, this phlogifti- 
cated acid fo clofely adheres to thefe abforbent fubftances, that 
even the addition of vegetable acids cannot expel it. In this 
manner it isto be met with it, in faltpetre, made red hot; and 
likewife in the nitrum antimoniatum. If this acid of nitre meets 
the common air, the latter lofes its elafticity, and is diflolved 
in red vapours ; if mixed in certain proportions with water it 
becomes tinged, blue, green, or yellow. If the pure acid of 
nitre receives but a very fmall proportion of inflammable prin 
ciple, the vapours become only tinged red, they are deprived of 
elafticity ; but this acid of nitre is however become more volas 
tile than a pure acid: and this {mall quantity of phlogifton fo 
firmly adheres to the acid, that even air, which has the ftrongeft 
affinity to phlogifton, is incapable of extricating the fame.’ 


Mr. Scheele afterwards proceeds with a continuation of ex- 
periments, demonftrating that heat or warmth is compofed of 
phlogifton and empyreal air, or that which contributes to the 
exiftence and fupport of flame. 

By fubfequent experiments, Mr. Scheele endeavours to prove 
the exiftence of an inflammable principle in light; that light is 
not a primitive or elementary fubftance; and that, if its mos 
tion be not interrupted, it caufes neither heat nor cold. His 
opinion is, that each particle of light is nothing more than a 
fubtile particle of empyreal air, which is more charged with 
phlogifton than ‘an equally fubtile particle of heat. 

The author, having thus far profecuted his refearches into 
ait, advances to the examination of fire, which is the princié 
pal obje& of his enquiry. 

* Fire,’ fays he, ¢ is that more or lefs heating, and more or 
Jefe luminous ftate of certain bodies, into which they come by 
means of the air having previoufly been heated to a certain de- 
gree; in which ftate they are refolved into their conftituent 
parts, and entirely deftroyed, whereby conftantly a certain part 
of the air is loft. 

‘ Remark 1, Hence it likewife appears, that the heating of 
ftones, earths, falts, &c. with a red heat cannot be called a fire; 
fince the air undergoes by it no change, its expanfion excepted, 
and jince the operation can be done even without air. 

‘ Remark 2. Heat and warmth likewife cannot be called fire, 
fince it can be produced in various manners without heat: under 
the fame predicament are liver of fulphur, fome oils, vane a 
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linfeed oil, iron-filings, &c. for thefe caufe a heat, no doubt 
by means of the air, by which fome part of the air is loft; -but* 
the abfence of light prevents their’ being called fire. 

_ © Remark 3. The luminous appearance of fome kinds of ftone, 
after they have been heated, the Bononian and Baldwin’s phof- 
phorus, the electrical luminous appearance, and the light of the 
fun, are likewife not to be confidered as fire; fince the air is 
mot changed by thefe phenomena, and they may equally well 
be feen in the vacuum of an exhaufted receiver. But the phof- 

horus of urine is an actual fire; for it is luminous, it heats, it 
as deftroyed, and abforbs air. None of thefe phenomena ap- 
pear in foul air, Or without air in the exhaufted vacuum.’ 

The author’s theory refpecting the generation of fire is con- 
tained in the following propofitions—To every combutftible 
body a certain quantity of heat muft be communicated, in or- 
der to fet it in the fiery commotion.—Then it is enabled to part 
with. its phlogifton, provided there be a fubftance prefent 
which has a ftronger attraétion to the inflammable than to 
that with which it was before in union. —If the heating is. done 
in open air, the empyreal air has the ftronger attraétion, — 
Immediately after, the inflammable principle muft come out 
and unite with the empyreal air, and thus be fet at liberty. — 
From this union compounded, heat, which adheres to foul 
air, expands it, and rifes according to hydroftatical principles, 
—Scarcely is this heat generated when the combuftible body 
is fill more expanded by it than at the beginning, and its 
phlogifion is more laid open.—Empyreal air comes in contac 
with more phlogifton, and, according to its nature, forms an 
union with a greater quantity of it, which caufes radiant heat. 
—At that moment the integrant parts of the combuftible 
body are fo much difunited by the ftill increafing heat, that 
the empyreal air continuing to pour upon it in ftreams, attra&s 

~ the phlogifton in ftill greater quantities ; and hence (that won- 
derful phenomenon) the moft elaftic fubftance, light, is com- 
pofed ; which, according to the quantity of combulftible mat- 
ter, has various colours. 

_. We afterwards meet with fome new and curious experiments 

on the deficcation of air by quick-lime, and the inflammation 

of pyrophorus in clofe veffels, Nor will the philofophical en- 
quirer be lefs gratified with our author's obfervations on ful- 
minating gold. Mr. Scheele’s experiments on this fubjeé& tend 
to prove, that the calx of gold has a greater affinity with vola- 
tile alkalies than acids have with either. ‘This calx, therefore, 
retains a volatile alkali until the moment of its reduction; but 
then, through its ftronger affinity to phlogifton, it decompofes 
the volatile alkali by divefting it of its phlogifton. A fpecies 
of air is then fuddenly produced, refembling phlogifticated 
air. 
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air. The rapidity of its production caufes the explofion as in 
” gunpowder, 

By fubfequent experiments the author endeavours to evince, 
that it is empyreal air by the means of which the circulation of 
the blood, and of juices in animals and plants, is fo. much 
fupported. But the conclufions which he draws on this fub- 
jeat, as the annotator obferves, are too general. 

Mr. Scheele fuppofes that empyreal air is a dulcified elaftic 
fluid ; a fubtile acid united with fome phlogifton, and which, 
by afluming more or lefs inflammable parts, acquires new pro- 
perties.. He therefore thinks that heat is a peculiar acid, 
which has admitted a certain quantity of phlogifton in its 
compofition. This opinion, however, is repugnant to prin- 
ciples which have been fatisfaGtorily eftablifhed by preceding 
writers; as.are likewife, we may obferve in general, foie 
other doétrines in the courfe of the work. One of thofe is the 
fact relative to the purification of refpirable air by vegetation, 
which Mr. Scheele denies. 

Notwithftanding feveral inaccuracies in Mr. Scheele’s Ex- 
periments, and fome errors in the conclufions which he draws, 
this treatife contains many valuable chemical obfervations, by 
means of which the author has greatly elucidated and extended 
our profpe& into the moft curious provinces of natural Philo- 
fophy. The co-incidence of his obfervations, in a variety of 
points, with thofe of Dr. Prieftley and others, affords additional 
evidence in favour of the fcientific refearches of the prefent 
age; at the fame time that their occafional diverfity contrie 
butes to the more precife afcertainment of particular do&rines. 
The work is accompanied with ufeful notes by Mr, Kirwan; 
in which we cannot but remark, as very extraordinary, that 
the author, when treating of heat, has not once mentioned 
the name of Dr. Irvine of Glafgow, to whom the world is in- 
debted for the eftablifhed theory on that fubje@; and that Mr. 
Kirwan feems alfo to transfer to Dr. Crawford, this and other 
difcoveries, to which, whatever merit we allow to that gentle- 
man, he certainly has not any pretenfions. 
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The Memoirs of the Town and County of Leicefter: to awhich is 
added, a brief Supplementary Account of the prefent State of Lei- 
cefterfhire. By John Throfby. 6 Vols. /mall 8ve. 155. fewed. 
Crowder, 


"THESE Memoirs commence with a fhort abftra& of the 

. Feigns of the Roman emperors, from the firft invafion of 
Britain by Julius Czfar, to the time of Theodofius and Valen- 
tinianus, when that people entirely relinquifhed the poffeffion 
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of this ifland. The origin of a piece of antiquity, called Jewrys 
wall, at Leicefter, is afcribed to this period. By.fome it igs 
fuppofed to have been a bath, and by others’a temple. At 
this time alfo were made the two great roads, Watling-ftreet 
and the Fofs, the former’ of which feparates the county. of 
Leicefter from’ Warwickthire, and the latter paffes through the 
middle of thofe counties. ; 
The author next traces the Hiftory of Leicefter under the 
heptarchy ; obferving that Peada, the fon of Penda; was 
crowned king of Leicefter in 653, and afterwards fent into 
Northumberland, to efpoufe tiie daughter of king Ofwy,:where 
he embraced Chriftianity.~ The particulars of this prince’s 
converfion the author has ‘extraéted from Bede.—Soon after 
this period the ‘province of Leicefter was given to a turbulent 
bifhop, named Wilfrid, of whofe quarrel with king. Egfrid 
the author gives the following account. 
‘ ©Afteange delicacy in Egfrid’s queen, had prompted her 
to refufe her hufband the matrimonial rights; the king, whe 
loved her with a warm affection, unwilling to obtain by fe- 
verity what-a miftaken zeal had held from him, urged Wilfrid 
to reafon his fanatic confort into a pliable difpofition ; inftead 
of which, he rather ftrengthened her in the feruples fhe had 
foftered in her mind, infomuch that fhe preffed the king to 
follow her rule of erroneous chaftity. Egfrid, juftly incenfed 
at the treachery of the bifhop, whom he had honoured with 
his confidence on the occafion, was refolved to difpute the im- 
portant fubje& with his wife, after rebuking Wilfrid. He, in 
the tendereft terms, endeavoured to awaken in her a proper 
fenfe of her duty. He ftrove with all the efforts of the fondeit 
lover to win her to his arms; but fhe, miftaking thefe power- 
ful indications of conjugal affe@ion for perfecution, fled to 
Ely, from the tenders of a fond hufband. This condu& made 
him endeavour to ftifle the remembrance of her by another 
marriage. And to punith her fpiritual guide he feized certain 
of his revenues, and created feveral fees in the diocefe of York, 
which were maintained from the fequeftered pofleffions of Wil- 
frid, Upon this, Wilfrid appeared at the court of Egfrid with 
unparalleled arrogance, and demanded of the king and the 
archbilhop of Canterbury, how they dared, like a couple of 
robbers, take from him thofe eftates given by former princes 
to the church. » His peremptory demands were an{wered with 
contempt. He then fought addrefs of the Roman. pontiff 
Agatho, who was fo highly pieafed with an appeal to his 
power, that he did not hefitate to grant a decree to reinftate 
Wilfrid, upon pain of denouncing his anathemas againft all 


that fhould oppofe him in his fpiritual claims. 
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*‘Egfrid; upon this, publicly afferted his independence of 
the Seé of Rothe; ‘and caft Wilfrid into prifon for. having ap- 
pealed’ to’a foreign power againft the decree of his fovereign 
and liege lords. When he had been confinéd near a year, 
Egfrid was’ ‘prevailed upon to give him his liberty on condition 
of being banifed the Northumberland dominions, Upon his 

enlargement He fought fuccour in the Kingdom of Mercia, 
without relief.” He then fought protection Among the Weft- 
Saxons as ineffectual. “At laft this fugitive prelate was re- 
ceived by the South: Saxons. 

¢ On the death of Ep frid ‘his fueceffor Alfred was perfuaded 
to reinftate him in the Pee of York. But the lofty Wilfrid not 
coutent with his benefaé@tor’s indulgence to him, infifted upon 
foil reftitution of alf “his revenues that bad been fecularized. 
This infolent demand fo enraged Alfred that he drove him alf@ 
from ‘his dominions. Suffering this deferved chaftifement he 
becamevan humble fupphant to Erhelred king of the Mercians, 
who pave him the fee of Leicefter as was above.related. While 
hé enjoyed this fee he was fummoned to a council of bifhops 
at Oerieftresfield, where he was charged with crimes importing 
no lefs than degradation, which he fuffered.’ 

>Leicefter, we are told, gave title to an earl at as early a 
period as any other city ortown in. England. This title was 
conferred, ‘in? the reign of Ethelbald, upon a perfon named 
Leoffic,’ in whofe family it was hereditary. —During the Saxon 
government, Leicefter was not only a bifhop’s fee, but .fome- 
times the refidence “of royalty; and it appears to have been 

greatly favoured by Ethelfreda, the daughter of Alfred. 

The adthor obferves, that the jurifdigtion of Leicefter, prior 
to the Conqueft, feems to have been divided between the earl 
of Beiteftér atid the bifhop of the diocefe. 

« That part, fays he, which was within the power of the 
bifhop, I take i it, was cal lled Manordiew, or the Manor of God, 
adjoining the city; and Manor de Knighton, containing the vil- 
lage of that name, and its manor. The former is known by 
the name of the Bifhop’s Fee at this time, and remains, F 
believe,’ out of the jurifdiftion of the corporation of. Leicefter. 

* It is very probable thar the bifhop’s feat was near.St. Mar- 
garet’s church, as there is a piece of ground there, called the 
Bifhop’s Barn-clofe. 

¢ The city was under the syaididion of the earl of, Leicefter, 
whofe feat was where the cafile now ftands; which had been 


‘ ° g palace of the kings of Mercia.’ 








* Edwin, who was earl of Leicefter at the time of .the Con- 
gueft by the Normans, perfuaded the citizens of London to 
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fhut their gates againft the conqueror ; and afterwards excited 
them to take up arms and fally out to furprife the Normans’ 
but thefe efforts to fave his country proving in the end unfuc- 
cefsful, he departed the kingdom with his brother Morcar, 
leaving his honours and poffeffions at the difpofal of the Con- 
queror. He returned to England fome time after, and joined 
fome revolters in the ifle of Ely; but doubting the infufficiency 
of thofe friends to prote& him from the power of the king, he 
refolved to go to Scotland, where, he imagined, he could-be 
moré ferviceable to his friends. But, upon the road thither, 
he was murdered by. fome of his own party.’ 

It appears that twelve of the burgefles of Leicefter were 
obliged to attend William the Conqueror in all his wars. 
When he went to fea, on any expedition, the city was coma 
pelled to fend four horfes, as far as London, to carry. armé 
and other neceflaries. The inhabitants likewife paid the king 
yearly thirty pounds by tale, and twenty by weight ; .with the 
addition, as we are informed, of twenty-four ounces of honey. 

The author juftly remarks, that the following anecdote, he 
apprehends, will meet with but very few believers, in an‘ age 
which has exploded religious tricks. | 

‘ A maiden in Leicefter, who died in that place A. D. rezs, 
was fhut up for the fpace of feyen years before her death; and 
in all that time tafted of no fuftenance, either of meat or 
drink, except the facrament of bread and wine, which fhe re» 
ceived only on each Sabbath-day.’ 

Befides defcribing the buildings of Leicefter, and mention-« 
ing the various particulars that occur in hiftory, » relative 
to the town, the author extends his attention to the different 
parts of the county, fo far as they alfo can be traced upon 
the authority of records. Among fuch particulars, it. is told, 
that the famous Wickliffe was rector of Lutterworth, in this 
county. 

It may be fofficient to obferve of thefe Memoirs in gene- 
ral, that they are continued in chronological order to the 
prefent time, and give an account of the prefent ftate of Lei- 
cefterfhire. The work is ornamented with a number of plates 
and engravings ; and, befides the account of Leicefterthire, af- 
fords a compendium of the Englifh hiftory, 
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Unity and Public Spirit, recommended in an Addrefs to the Inbabie 
tants of London and Weftminfter. Yo which are added Two 
Odes : viz. The Mi iferies of Diffenficn and Civil War, and the 
Vrue Patriot, inferibed to Earl Cornwallis, aad Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, Bart. Svo. 13. 6d. Davis, 


. the prefent diftrefsful crifis of public danger and cala-- 


mity, this Addrefs to the Inhabitants of London and 
Weftminfter may ferve asa cordial to revive our drooping fpi- 
rits; and tend in fome meafure to remove that defpondency 
which feems too generally to prevail amongft us, 

The author, who appears to be a man of learning, and 
weld acquainted with the laws and-conftitution of his country, 
fets out with drawing a comparifon between England at the 
prefent junéture, and Rome in the 472d year of that empire, 
when ‘ the Tarentini, having excited all Italy to revolt againft 
her, folicited Pyrthus king of Epirus, the moft diftinguithed 
general of his time, with an army inftru€ted in the Grecian 
difcipline, to their affiftance. This formidable prince ac- 
cepted the invitation; but before he began holftilities, fent the 
following letter to Levinus the Roman conful;: -‘* I am ine 
formed that you command an army which is to make war with 
the Tarentini. Difband it without delay, and then come and 
lay your pretenfions before me. After I have heard both par- 
ties, I will give judgment ; and I know how to make my fen« 
tence be obeyed.” 

‘To this Levinus anfwered: ** sarieiy Pyrrbus ! that we net- 
ther admit you as a judge, nor fear you as an enemy.. Does 
it become you to take upon you to judge us, who have your- 
felf injured us by landing in Italy, without our confent? We 
will have no arbitrator but Mars, the author of our race and 
protector of our arms.” 

‘ On this Pyrrhus commenced the war with fome fuccefs; but 
the ob{tinate valour of the Romans overbalanced his difcipline, 
filled hiay with awe, and at length induced him to fend Cyneas 
his favourite to Rome, with propofals of peace. Thefe the 
magnanimous fenate rejected, and unanimoutly pailed this de- 
cree: ® That the war with Pyrrhus be continued; that his 
ambaflador be fent back this very day; that the king of 
Epirus be not permitted to come to Rome; and that he be 
told that the fenate will enter into no treaty with him till he 
has left Italy.” Cyneas quitted Rome the fame day, and re- 
turned to Tarentum ; and when Pyrrhus afked of him his opi- 
nion of the city and fenate, he anfwered, ‘*‘ Rome is a kind 
of temple, where gravity, modefly, and decency reign. The 
Von. L, New, 1780. & fenate 
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fenate is a confiftory of kings, whole appearance fills all 
fpectators with aave and reverence.’ 

‘ Pyrrhus renewed the war with vigour; but, finding the 
Roman fortitude unconquerable, withdrew his troops from 
Italy, and left his allies to be fubdued by the enemy.’ 

On this event our author makes the following very judi- 
cious refledions : 

‘The patriots (fays he) of the prefent day have diftinguithed 
themfelves chiefly by a zeal to deprefs the fpirit of the nation, 
to depreciate its fuccefs, to aggravate its misfortunes, and to 
fpread terror and difmay.—How different was the conduét of 
the Roman patriots !” 

He ther illuftrates his comparifon, by relating the condu& 
of the brave Scipio after the battle of Cannz, and his ani- 
mated fpeech to Czcilius and his defponding companions; the 
refult of which, as he very fenfibly obferves, was, that in a 
little time after, Hannibal was forced to abandon his con. 
quefis, and Carthage at laft to fue for peace. After enforcing 
his argument, by reviewing the fituation of the Dutch when 
their territories were invaded by Lewis XIV. and the condu& 
of the prefent king of Pruffia when oppreffed on every fide, 
he remarks, that, 

‘ By examples like thefe, a brave people may learn not to 
defpond in adverfity, but to have recourfe to that fortitude and 
vigour, which (under Heaven) will generally furmount the 
greateft difficulties. 

‘ Happy (fays he) would be the effect of our public dangers, 
the perfidy of our enemies, and the unfaithfulnefs of our al- 
lies, if they produced a clofer union among ourfelves, more 
vigour and aGivity, and a warmer zeal for our country. This 
is the proper ufe of national misfortunes. Defpondence and 
diftruft only render them more deftruftive.’ 

In the fubfequent part of this addrefs, our author gives his 
opinion with great freedom, and, in general, with good judg- 
ment and difcretion, of affociations and public affemblies of 
the people. As what he fays on this fubject is well worthy the 
attention of every candid and impartial friend to his country, 
we fhall fubmit the following paflages to the confideration of 
our readers : 

© To affemble the people, and to make their judgment and 
determination of public queftions final, may, at firft view, ape 
pear friendly to liberty: yet, whoever confiders the arts by 
which popular aflemblies are managed, how liable they are to 
impofition, how much influenced by addrefs and declamation, 


and the difficulty, delay, and diforder, of obtaining the ae 
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of anation by appealing to individuals, efpecially in an empire 
of any extent, will pronounce fuch a fcheme to be vifionary ; 
or tending to faétion and anarchy. In a free ftate, (to ufe the 
words of an excellent writer *) every man, who is fuppofed to 
be a free agent, ought to be in fome meafure his own governor, 
and therefore a branch at Ieaft of the legiflative power fhould 
refide in the whole body of the people. And this power, when 
the territories of a ftate are fmall, and its citizens eafily known, 
fhould be exercifed by the people in their aggregate or collec- 
tive capacity, as was wifely ordained in the petty republics of 
Greece, and the firft rudiments of the Roman ftate. ; 

¢ But this will be highly inconvenient when the public terri- 
tory is extended to any confiderable degree, and the number of 
citizens is increafed.—In fo large a ftate as our’s, therefore, it 
is wifely contrived, that the people fhould do that by their res 
prefentatives which it is impracticable to perform in perfon; ree 
prefentatives chofen by a number of minute and feparate dif- 
tris, wherein all the voters are, or eafily may be, diftin- 
guithed. 

‘ Such is the admirable provifion of our conftitution for the 
fecurity of public liberty: and can any man doubt whether this 
is a fafer and better method of afcertaining the fenfe of the 
people, than by the crude decifions of tumultuary affemblies ?: 
Such. conventions, fummoned by popular leaders, will gene- 
rally confift of a party, difpofed implicitly to affent to the re- 
folutions prepared for them, and recommended by a few in- 
flammatory declaimers. Free debate and deliberate difcuf- 
fion cannot be expected in fuch affemblies; the multitude will 
accordingly be expofed to deception, and made the inftruments 
of faction. 

‘ —Or, fhould men who are lovers of their country endea- 
vour to ftem the torrent, they will contend with every difad- 
vantage in affemblies called together by the heads of the faétion, 
compofed of their dependents and adherents, and prepared to 
coufider and adopt fuch refolutions only as their leaders may 
pleafe to propofe.—Or, fhould they purfue the fame method of 


convoking the people ‘and addrefling them on public meafuress — 


what a fcene of contention and confufion muft neceffarily enfue! 
Committee would be oppofed to committee, aflociation to af- 
fociation, county to county, or a congrefs perhaps to parlia- 
ment. It is idle then in oppofition to tell us that their fcheme 
is not attended with danger. It muft fubjeé& the nation to vio- 
lent contefts ; or the people muft fpeak the language which 
they and their affociates may be pleafed to dictate. 
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440 Unity and Public Spirit recommended. 


« Let us not be deceived by a mafk of patriotifm, and a pre- 
tended appeal tothe people. Is it confiftent with freedom of 
determination and the order of fociety, that peers and power- 
ful commoners fhould awe and influence popular aflemblies, by 
their prefence and inflammatory addreffes, into an approba- 
tion of petitions addreffed to themfelves as members of the le- 
giflative body? Is it a fair method of colleGing the fenfe of 
the people, when fuch partizans apply to the interefts of their 
dependants, and employ their engines through the country to 
folicit a concurrence in their meafures? Can the dignity and 
authority of parliament be preferved, when its members coun- 
tenance and prefide in committees formed to dictate meafures to 
the legiflature, and awe it into fubmiffion by the dread of po- 
pular refentment? Such affemblies, according to the doétrine 
of their advocates, will be, in effe&, vetted with fupreme au- 
thority ; and parliament will be made the mere echo of their 
refolves. For whatever may hereafter come recommended and 
enforced by the grand confederacy, will want only the forms of 
law ; and a committee man, or a member of a-county Con- 
grefs, will be better able toinform us what meafures and plans 
of reformation will be adopted, than our ordinary and confti- 
tutional reprefentatives.’ 

Did the nature of our work, and the limits within which we 
are obliged to confine ourfelves, permit us, we fhould gladly 
lay before our readers fome larger extracts from this fenfible and 
fpirited addrefs, which, though the croakers, the growlers, and 
democratic leaders will not admire it, is written in a nervous 
and animated ftyle, and contains many excellent refleétions 
well adapted to the prefent pofture of public affairs, together 
with fome very ufeful and falutary admonitions, that deferve 
our moft ferious confideration, 

To this Addrefs are fubjoined two Odes, one on the Miferies 
of Diffenfion and Civil War; the other calied the True Patriot, 
and in{fcribed to Lord Cornwallis, and Admiral Rodney. Thefe 
are by no means capital performances, being too diffufe and 
allegorical; though fome parts of them are not void of poeti- 
cal merit, as our readers will fee by the following ftanza exe 
tracted from the firft : 


¢ —O thou, beneath whofe genial ray 
Hate’s hell-born Furies melt away ! ‘ 
Whofe foul-fubduing founds to hear, 
Stern Valour leans upon his fpear, 
Or, ftretch’d beneath the olive fhade, 
Drops from his hand the crimfon’d blade, 
Sweet Peace! return ;—our wounds domeftic heal, 
Infufing Pity’s balm, and love-attemper’d zeal ! 
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Thy bleftweturn brown Indaftry invokes, 
As o’er the plains the fword and {pade he wields, 
Or from his empty car the fteeds unyokes, 


Robb’d of the feanty gleanings of his fields. 


The widow’d mourner, ftranger now to reft, 
Oft filent mufing by the peafive urn, 
Clafps her fond playful infant to her breat, 
Then drops a tear, {weet Peace! for thy return.’ 


Thefe lines are eafy and harmonious: we wifh however to 
meet this author, for the future, rather in the humble yale of 
profe than in the.exalted regions of Parnaffus. 





—~—— 


fn Effay on the Population of England, from the Revolution to the 
prefent Time. With an Appendix, containing Remarks on the Aco 
count of the Population, Trade, and Refources of the Kingdom, 
in Mr, Eden’s Letters to Lord Carlifle, By Richard Price, D.D. 
F.R.§. 15. 6d. Cadell. 


‘TH IS Effay was publifhed in the fummer of the year 1779, 

at the end of Mr. Morgan’s treatife on the Dodfrine of An- 
nuities and Affarances on Lives and Survivorfbips, Mr. Eden have 
ing, in his fifth letter to Lord Carlifle, made feveral objections, 
Dr. Price now offers it to the public in a feparate trad, 
with an Appendix containing a reply to that gentleman’s obs 
jections. At the end of the Appendix are added a few obfer- 
vations on Mr. Eden’s account of the trade and refources of 
this kingdom. 


‘ I feel myfelf deeply impreffed with a convidtion of the im- 
portance of thefe obfervations; but, at the fame time, I know 
that I may poffibly be under the influence of thofe undue byaffes 
to which Mr. Eden afcribes the apprehenfions which many now 
entertain of the public danger. I therefore refer all I have faid 
to the candid attention of thofe who may chufe to confider it, 
wifhing them to pay no more regard to it than the evidence 
which will be laid before them fhall render unavoidable.’ 


This, it muft be acknowleged, is at leaft a modeft declara- 
tion from a man who has been fo long converfant with calcula- 
tions of this nature, and who has thence imbibed the ftrongeft 
conviction of the truth of his pofitions. It would ill become us 
to decide on fuch a fubjeé& as this, were it even poffible for us in 
a fhort {pace of time, to become as intimately acquainted with 
the matter in debate as the two eminent perfons concerned in 
the conteft; our duty being only to ftate fome of the principal 
faéts laid down by our author, with an account of the manner 
and contents of his book, 
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The effay commences with accounts of the number of houfes 
in London and Middlefex, at. different periods, with obferva- 
tions. Hence it appears, that the number of houfes in Lon- 
don, Weftminfter, Southwark, and all Middlefex, in the year 
1757, was 87614, and inthe year 1777, it was 90570; fo 
that, after making fome neceflary ajlowances, our author con~ 
cludes there muft have been an increafe within the laft twenty 
years of ten thoufand fubftantial houfes in and about London ; 
a number that falls little fhort of the whole number of houfes 
in Liverpool and Manchefter. On this increafe, our author 
adds this refleétion ; 


‘ The increafe of buildings in London has for feveral years 
been the objeé& of general obfervation. It deferves particular 
notice that it is derived entirely from the increafe of luxury; an 
evil which,. while it flatters, never fails to deftroy, It has been 
fhewn from authentic accounts, that the decreafe of the lower 
people in London and Middlefex has kept pace with the increafe 
of buildings. The annual deaths alfo in the Bills of Mortality 
have for many years been decreafing, and are now near 6,000 

er annum \efs than they were fifty years ago. In particular 3 it 
is obfervable with reipe&t to that part of London which lies 
within the city walls, that, though always filled with houfes, the 
births and burials, and, confequéntly, the inhabitants, have de- 
creafed one half, —The juit account of this muft be, that thofe 
who cannot now fatisfy themfelves without whole houfes, or per- 
haps two’or three houfes to live in, ufed formerly to be fatished 
with lodgings, or with parts of houfes. 

¢ The number of houfes in London, Weftminfter, and all 
Middlefex, in 1690, was 111,215, according to Dr. Davenant’s 
account from the Hearth-books. 

‘ Twilbonly further obferve concerning the preceding ac- 
counts, that they demonftrate that the number of inhabitants in 
London has been greatly over-rated. They have been fometimes 
eftimated ata million. In an Effay on the State of London, on 
population, &c, in the Treatife on Reverfionary Payments, I 
offered evidence, which I thought little fhort of demonftration, 
to prove that they fell fhort of 651,000. But it now appears, 
that, allowing fix to a houfe, and including the whole county 
of Middlefex, their number in 1777 was only 543,420.” 


Tables are then fubjoined of a great number of towns, all 
fhewing that the average allowance of fix perfons to a houfe, 
is too great; and thence it is inferred that the real number of 
peoplein London and Middlefex cannot exceed half a million. 

We next find accounts of the number of houfes in England 
and Wales at different periods, with obfervations ;' from which 
it is inferred, that, 

* Firft, the firft of thefe accounts makes the number of houfes 
jn England and Wales in 1777 to be 952,734. Let it, a 
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be flated at a million. Five perfons to a houfe is too Jarge an 
allowance, as appears from the accounts lin page 6, &c. It 
follows, therefore, thar the number of inhabitants in England 
and Wales muft be fhort of five millions. 

« In the kingdom of Sweden the number of inhabitants was 
2,446,394, in 1763.—In the kingdom of Naples (one of the two 
Sicilies) it was 4,311,503, 1n :777.—In all France, 25,741,320, 
in 1772. 

¢ Thefe facts thew, in a ftriking light, the fuperiority which 
arts, commerce, fcience, induftry, and liberty give to a people. 
England does not confift of many more inhabitants than the 
kingdom of Naples; but in refpe&t of dignity, weight, and 
force, the kingdom of Naples, compared with it, is nothing. 
Not long ago, this little ifland, with its dependencies, like the 
ftate of Athens formerly among the Greeks, was the arbiter of 
Eurcpe, and more than a match for ali the three kingdoms [ 
have mentioned, with Spain added to them. 

‘ Secondly. The great difparity between the numbers of 
people in the higher and the lower ranks of life feems to deferve 
particular obfervation, as it may be collected from the foregoing 
accounts. Families living in houfes having feven windows or 
lefs, muft confift of perfons in the loweft ftations; and yet the 
number of thefe houfes was 688,903 in 1777. Add to thefe 
fuch of the loweft people as live in the remaining 263,603 
houfes ; and it will appear, that the people of property and opu- 
lence in the ftate, compared with the reft, are indeed a very {mall 
body. And yet their number is now greater in this country 
than it ever was ; and, very probably, it is much greater in this 
country than in any other, It is proper to add, that this obferva- 
tion fhews us diftin@ly why no taxes in a ftate can be very pro- 
duétive, which do not reach the lower as well as higher ranks of 
people. 

‘ But, thirdly, what requires moft to be attended to, is the cer- 
tain evidence which the preceding accounis give of the progrefs 
of depopulation in this kingdom.—The number of houfes in 
England and Wales was at the Revolution 1,319,215. The 
number of houfes now is nota million. Our people, therefore, 
fince that zra, have decreafed near a quarter.’ 


Our author proceeds to thew the © progrefs of depopulation, 
with the fa&ts which confirm it ;’ and the ‘ caufes of our de- 
populdtion.2 Among many other reflections and deduétions 
here made, are the following : 


‘ The honourable Mr. Grenville, ia a pamphlet entited Con- 
fiderations on the Trade and Finances of the Kingdom, after 
giving the fame account with that here given of the hoofes in 
England and Wales in 1759 and 1761, expreffes the utmoft fur- 
prize at the proofs of depopulation which it afforded, and ob- 
ferves, ‘* that the deflruction of 5790 houfes in fo fhort a {pace as 
eight years, is fuch a fymptom of diftrefs as requires every at- 
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tention to check the progrefs of the evil.—Relief to the landed 
intereft is now (he adds) no’ longer the concern of individuals 
only who are to receive that relief, but is become an important 
national concern.”— What would he have faid, had he known 
that the depopulation which fhocked him was proeeding fo ra- 
pidly asI have fhewn; that no attention would be given to it 5 
that the public burdens, inftead of being leflened, would in- 
creafe; and that he himfelf had laid the foundation of fuch an 
increafe of them as would, ina few years, bring the nation to 
the brink of ruin? 

‘The increafe in the higher claffes of houfes has been for 
fome time obvious to every one. it may be imagined, that this 
implies fuch an increafe of people in the middie and higher ranks 
of life, as makes amends for the depopulation among the lowe 
ranks. But the truth is, that no fach conclufion can be drawn. 
One of the principal caufes of this increafe has been that very 
evil which has deftroyed the common people ; or the increafe of 
luxury, This, I think, has been demonftrated by the ac- 
count I have given of London. Ic muft, however, beac- 
knowledged, that in many of our towns, and particularly our 
manufacturing towns, there has been a great increafe of people 
as well as of houfes ; ; but it fhould be confidered, that it has been 
derived from the depopulation of country parifhes and villages, 
the inhabitants of whith, by removing to thefe towns, and 
many of them thriving there, and living in better houfes, 
have increafed the number of fuch houfes at the expence of 
meaner houfes. This increafe of people, therefore, in our 
towns has either quickened depopulation; or, if not, it muft 
have been owing entirely to the inereafe of trade. From the 
accounts of the exports at the cufom-houfe it appears, that for 
fome years before 1765 they were at the higheft, and that they 
have fince decreafed. This decreafe, however, has been more 

than compenfated by the increafe of ovr home-confumption, oc- 
cafioned by a vaft increafe of luxury; and this, though it has 
operated fatally among the body of the lower people, has, in 
one way, contributed to retard the progrefs of depopulation; I 
mean, by furnifhing an-increafe of employment, and confe- 
quently of the means of fubfiflence, for our manufaéturers and 
artizans. But though depopulation has been thus checked, 

it has proceeded rapidly; and if we afcribe one half of the in- 
creafe in the higher claffes of houfes to this caufe (or a real in- 
creafe of people) and the other half to luxury, as before explain- 
ed, we fhall, I think, reckon very moderately ; and it will ap- 
pear, thatin eighieen years near 200,c00 of our common peo- 
ple have been lott. 

‘I will only obferve farther, that fince the Revolution, moft of 
the cau(es of depopu! ation have prevailed fo much as to render 
iranevil which could not but happen. Thecaufes I mean are—~ 
the increafe of our nayvy.and army, and the conftant fupply of 
men neceflary to keep them up—a devouring capital, too large 
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for the body that fupports it—the three long and deftrudtive con- 
tinental wars in which we have been involved—the migrations 
to our fettlements abroad, and particularly to the Eaft and Wett 
Indies—the ingrofling of farms—the high price of provifions— 
but above all, the increafe of luxury, and of our public taxes 
and debts.’ 


Thefe refle&tions, which are contrafted with the ftate of po- 
pulation in other countries, and with the caules of this differ- 
ence, fhewing that they are peculiar to this country, exhibit 
a gloomy picture indeed! 

The remaining part of this pamphlet is the Appendix, which 
gives a general account of the objeftions made by Mr. Eden 
to the preceding articles, and an examination of the arguments 
by which he endeavoured to eftablifh them. A complete view 
of thofe objetions and the remarks made on them, can only 
be obtained from a‘perufal of the work itfelf; fuffice it, there- 
fore, to extract fome few of the conclufions here made. And 
firft, notwithftanding the great increafe of houfes in London, 
Dr. Price thinks it has been more populous than it is at 
prefent. ; 

'  # J have obferved in the preceding Effay, that there is reafon 
to believe, that even London was more populous at the Revolu- 
tion, than it is now. The number of noufes in the bills of mor- 
tality, as given from the hearth-books by Sir William Petty in 
1687; and in London, Middlefex, and Weftminfter, as given 
by Dr. Davenant in 1690; compared with the accounts now 
kept by the furveyors of the houfe duties, gives a direét and po- 
fitive proof of this. And it is confirmed by a comparifon of the 
annual average of burials within the bills of mortality, for five 


years before the Revolution, with the average for the fame . 





number of years at prefent. Mr. Eden has objeéted only 
to the laft of thefe arguments; and, in order to overthrow 
it, he compares the annual average of burials for fifteen 
- years before the revolution (which was 21,657), with the an- 
nual average for feventeen years ending in 1778, which was 
22,763.—Here a remark juft made muft be repeated. This is 
one of the cafes in which averages for long terms prove-nothing. 
London, after the fire in 1666, rofe from its ruins with great 
improvements, and increafed very faft; and, at the beginning 
of the period for which Mr. Eden’s average is taken, two of the 
principal parifhes in Wefiminiler, namely, St. James and St. 
Anne, were not included in the bills.—On the contrary, dur- 
ing the fecond period, London appears to have been decreafiog. 
For five years, at the bevinniag of it, or from 1762 to 1766, 
the:annual average of burials was 25,084. For the five years 
ending in 1772, tt was 22,9503 and for five years, ending in 
1778, it was'2c,835.—t is, therefore, only the average at the 
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end of thefe two periods that farnifhes any evidence in the pre. 
fent queftion, 

‘ Iris again objected, that Pancras and Marybone, two of 
the moft populous parifhes in London, are not included in the 
bills. —In anfwer to this, it is enough to fay, that there were at 
the Revolution twelve other parifhes omitted; and that thefe 
omiffions, together with the omiflions of the burials among dif- 
fenters, muft, probably, have occafioned then much greater de- 
ficiencies in the bills than exift now. In thefe twelve parifhes 
there were buried, in the years immediately fucceeding thofe in 
which they were taken into the bills, 5000 angually, In Pan- 
crasand Marybone, the annual burials for ten years, ending in 
1772, werei 1041. See Treatife on Reverfionary Payments, 
p. 204, 3d. Edit.—It is, therefore, of little confequence in the 

refent enquiry, that thefe two parifhes are out of the bills, The 
increafe of buildings has, by no means, been confined to them. 
It has extended itfelf to moft of the principal parifhes within the 
bills; and yet the number of burials is confiderably lower than 
it was when this increafe begun. ‘The increafe, therefore, has 
been merely an increafe of buildings, arifing from luxury ; and 
this has. been diftinétly exhibited to us in that part of London 
which lies within the walls, where, though the number of 
houfes cannot be much lefs,-the burials have funk gradually 
from.3139 (the annual medium at the Revolution) to 1428, the 
annual medium for five years ending in 1779.” 


After feveral additional tables of comparifon with refpe& to 
trade and burials at different times, Dr. Price-adds, 


¢ What renders this a confideration yet more mortifying is, 
that it appears from the preceding table, that during the wars 
which, begun in 1740 and 1755, our trade went on uniformly 
increafing ; and that at the end of the Jaft war in particular, it 
was rifen to its higheft pitch, and muft have brought ina very 
large favourable balance, which contributed to replace the trea- 
fure carried out, kept money at a moderate intereft, and en- 
abled government to profecute the war with vigour, and to finifh 
it with dignity and honour. The reverfe, in every refpect, is 
true of the prefent war, It appears, that the firft approaches 
of it have operated on our trade like the grafp of deaths; and 
that now, inftead of bringing in, as our trade ufed to do, a con- 
ftant fupply of treafure in return for our manufactures, it is con- 
tinvally carrying out our treafure, and uniting with the demands 
of foreigners frcm our funds, and the expence of armies in dif- 
tant countries, in draining and impoverifhing us. 

© It will be afked, how it comes to pafs, that a flate of affairs 
fo detrimenta!, is not more felt in a diminution of the revenue ; 
jn an unfavourable courfe of foreign exchanges; and in. {carci- 
ty of cath, attended with difficulties in raifing money by public 
loans.———— The an{wer to thisenquiry is obvioys, Diftrefs has 
not 
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not yet forced us to any great retrenchment of luxury ; and the 
exertions of the war, the profits of contraéts, and the fuccefs of 
our cruifers, have enriched many individuals, and occafioned an 
extraordinary expenditure, which has kept up the revenue. Re- 
mittances of balances due to our merchants withdrawing from 
trade; the fale of French fugars, and other prize goods abroad ; 
and the fubfcriptions of foreigners to our loans, have prevented 
the courfe of exchange from becoming unfavourable. The high 
intereft given by government for money, draws all that can be 
collected of it from trade, and land and private fecurities. But 
above all, owr paper credit fapplying us with the moft conveni- 
ent kind of money, wecan fpare our coin, which is now become 
an incumbrance generally avoided, and of ufe only to make up 
odd fums, and to carry on fmall traffic.’ 


We have then a. particular comparifon of the éxpences of 
the laft and prefent war; and the whole terminated with this 
reflexion. 


«It is often faid that the great men in oppofition want to force 
themfelves into power. But it is fcarcely poffible they fhould be 
fo foolifh.—Involved in a moft expenfive and hazardous conteft 
with two of the firft powers in Europe—furrounding nations 
hoitile to us in a degree which leaves us not a friend, or even a 
well-wifher among them—a confiderable part of our ftrength 
torn from us, and converted againft us—our refources mortgap- 
ed beyond the hope or poflibility of redemption—a debafing and 
watteful luxury deftroying public virtue, and producing a diffi- 
pation and venality in private life, and an extravagance in the 
expenditure of public money, which were never equalled—and, 
at the fame time, a monftrous debt prefling us, and increafin 
rapidly, without any other fupport than a frail credit, which the 
firft difafter or panic may break. In fuch circumftances, won- 
derful muft be that ambition which can render the management 
of our affairs an obje& of contention. No enemy of our prefent 
minifters can wifh them a greater punifhment, than their con- 
tinuance in power to conduct the war a few years, muft prove. 
Mr Eden, indeed, thinks they may fucceed, and are ftill able 
to extricate us. At ajundture of unparalleled embarraffment 
and danger, he has undertaken to give us comfort. He exhorts 
us, taking things as the authors of our diftrefles have made 
them, to profecute the war with vigour, affuring us that we have 
not upon us any fymptoms of decay which fhould difcourage 
us; that we can bear much more, and have ftill fufficient re- 
fources left, Entertaining other apprehenfions, I have taken 
another courfe, ‘The difference between us is great; but‘ there 
is one circumitance attending it, which, if I have been mifled, 
will give me fome comfort.— My reprefentations will not be much 
regarded ; or if they fhould, they can do harm only by putting 
the nation too much on its guard, and leading it to meafures for 
recovering peace, and preferving its exiftence, which the necef- 
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fity of its affairs does not require. On the contrary, Mr. Eden’s 
weight in the ftate and his abilities, command attention; and 
the counfel he gives will be followed, Should it, therefore, hap. 
pen that he is wrong, and that our fituation is perilous in the de- 
gree I have reprefented, he has been urging us towards a precipice, 
and the confequences may prove fatal.—In this refpeé&t, we are 
like two perfons who obferve a friend heavily burdened plung- 
ing into a deep water, one of whom, believing that he is not in 
a condition to combat danger, calls upon him to come back: 
and the other, believing the contrary, advifes him togoon. If 
he takes the former advice, he will, at worft, be only over-cau- 
tious.. Butif he takes the latter advice, and fhould find himfelf 
deceived, he will lofe his life. 

¢ Afterall. Did I apprehend that we were in a fituation which 
admitted of no retreat, I fhould, however I might lament the 
mifcondu& which has brought us to it, think myfelf bound to 
be filent. But our circumitancesare not, I hope, fo defperate. 
A retreat is, probably, ftill practicable by the fame: meafure 
which would certainly have faved us not long ago—by with- 
drawing from that country where all our troubles have originated; 
and yielding to the colonies that blefling, which we are employ- 
ing our armies to force from them, but which every country 
values above all bleflings, and the lofs of which we ourfelves are 
now deprecating as the greateft calamity that can be the confe- 
quence of our prefent difficulties.’ 





Modern Improvements in the PraGice of Phyfc, By Henry Man- 
ning, M.D. 8vo, 65. boards, Robinfon. 


Modern Improvements in the Praétice of Surgery. By Henry Man- 
ning, M.D. vo. 65. boards. Robinfon, 


T HAT both phyfic and furgery have received extraordinary 
. improvements within the laft forty years, muft be ac- 
knowledged by all who are converfant with the .progrefs of 
_ thofe arts: nor is it lefs certain that a colle&tion of fuch im- 

‘provements, which have hitherto lain fcattered in a multipli- 
city of publications, muft alfo prove highly acceptable to the 
medica] and chirurgical profeffions. Upon this idea, Dr. Man- 
ning has compiled the prefent work, which, fhould it meet 
with the fame approbation that was obtained by his treatife on 
the Difeafes of Women,‘ will remain, till time has effeéted far- 
ther innovations, a moft ufeful produ&ion on the fubje&. 

The work begins with tke moft approved method of cure in 
inflammatory fevers. Thefe conftituting a clafs of ‘difeafes of 
great frequency and importance, we fhall extraé, as a fpeci- 


‘men of the practice recommended, what relates to this fubje@. 
‘ Through 
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‘ Through all the fluctuations both of theory and praétice, 
from the earlieft ages of phyfic, bleeding has been confidered as 
the principal remedy in the cure of inflammatory difeafes. So 
indifpenfible is this evacuation, that the delaying it too long, 
or not repeating it oft enough, is an error in praétice which can 
never be compenfated by any other means, however powerful. 
Twelve or fixteen ounces is the quantity moft uftally drawa 
from a ftrong adult in an inflammatory fever at the firft or fe- 
cond bleeding, but at all the fubfequent times lefs. It is proper 
to obferve the colour and confiftence of the blood while it flows, 
as by thefe the quantity ought in a great meafure to be regus 
lated. When it is thickifh, and of a dark caft (which is com- 
monly the cafe in great inflammations) we are authorifed to 
take it away more freely. But the ftrength and hardnefs of the 
pulfe, with the other concomitant fymptoms of inflammation, 
afford the moft certain rules by which to proceed. When large 
quantities are neceffary, it is beft to bleed the patient lying, in 
order to prevent his fainting before enough be drawn; other- 
wife, in all inflammatory pains, the animi deliguium, upon the 
lofs of blood, is accounted a favourable circumftance. 

‘ After bleeding, an early fweat is of great advantage for 
ftopping the progrefs of the difeafe. One of the beft medicines 
for this purpofe is a draught of vinegar-whey, with fome fpirits 
of harthhorn. Or, inftead of it, we may give two fcruples of 
the fale of harthhorn, faturated with about three fpoonfuls of 
common vinegar, in one draught, and promote the diapborefes 
with fome warm diluting liquor. It has been afual to give the 
theriaca for the fame intention: but Sir John Pringle juttly ob- 
ferves, that all fuch drugs increafe the fever, if they do not pros 
cure a fweat; while, on the contrary, the faline mixture ope- 
rates without heating. The ¢heriaca, however, is rendered more 
fudorific by adding to half a drachm of it fome grains of the fale 
of harthhorn, and by encouraging the {weat with vinegar-whey, 
or thin water-gruel atidulated with vineyar. 

“For promoting perfpiration, Sir John Pringle acquaints us, 
that he once followed the common method of joining the tefa- 
cea tonitre, without paying any particular attention at firft to 
the effects of the former; but having fince difcovéred a feptic 
quality in thofe fubfiances by experiments out of the body, he 
thinks it probable that they exert a like power when taken by 
way of medicine, which perhaps would be more frequently ob- 
ferved, wereit not for the quantity of acids ufually given in 
acute difeafes ; whence not only the feptic nature of the refacea 
is deftroyed, but fome of the acid neutralized, and thereby ren- 
dered more diaphoretic. The putrifying quality of thofe pow- 
ders was alfo corrected by the contrayerva root, and by the 
camphor, which was added tothem. The common dofe was a 
fcruple of the pulwis coutrayerve compofitus, with ten grains of 
nitre, and three grains of camphor, given four times a-day, in 
a little barley-water. , 
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‘ Thefe powders were given partly to promote a diaphorefi, 
when nature feemed to point that way, and partly.to abate 
fpafms, as the head was fo apt to be affected ; but being a me- 
dicine which had little fenfible effect, the judicious phyfician 
above-mentioned placed the lefs dependence upon it. 

«Sir John Pringle’s firft. practice in every inflammatory fever 
was to blifter, efpecially in the advanced ftate, when he believed 
that the patient could not bear any farther lofs of blood. But 
afterwards finding that the folution of the fever was not to be 
procured by that means, he confined the ufe of blifters to 
thofe ftates of the difeafe in which he could be more affured of 
their efficacy; fuch as that of a head-ach, when not removed 
by the firft bleeding, or by opening the body. In this cafe a 
blifter between the fhoulders feldom failed of giving eafe. : 

¢ When the patient had a cough, or any other fign of inflam- 
mation in the lungs, a blifter was alfo applied between. the 
fhoulders, though not with equal certainty of relief; but if 
there was a ftitch in the fide, the plafter was laid on the part 
affected, 

¢ Jf the body was bound, it was opened (after the firft bleed. 
ing) by fome gentle laxative; but throughout the courfe of the 
fever coftivenefs was fufficiently prevented by almoft daily clifz 
ters, if the patient had not otherwife regular ftools, If the fever 
in the beginning was attended with gripes and a loofene(s, after 
bleeding, fome rhubarb was given, and if the purging ftill con-. 
tinued, four fpoonfuls of the chalk-julep were ordered after 
every loofe ftool. 

* Towards the crifis, or in the decline of the fever, a little 
wine was added to the panada, or given in fome other fhape, 
as the beft cordial ; but in great finkings, fome drops of {pirit 
of hartfhorn, in a tea-cup full of white wine whey, were pre- 
ferred to every other medicine. 

‘ After recovery, fome mild purge was often requifite, to 
prevent the too hafty repletion of the convalefcents upon in- 
dulging their appetite; cathartics at that time feeming other- 
wife unneceflary. 

¢ With refpeé to opiates, which a young practitioner might 
think expedient amidft fo many complaints of pain, loofenefs, 
and want of reft, Sir John Pringle obferves, that thefe remedies 
were to be given only in the advanced ftate of the difeafe, when 
the inflammatory fymptoms were much abated, when the head 
was not affected, and when the patient, after long watching, 
believed he fhould be well enough if he could but fleep. At 
fuch times, efpecially about the crifis, he ufually ordered two 
fcruples of the conft@io Damocratis at bed-time, with good ef- 
fect. If the paregoric was continued, coftivenefs was prevented 
by clyfters, or fome laxative. 

* In thefe, as in other fevers, the thirft was moderated by 
barley-water acidulated with vinegar, or by balm-tea with le- 
mon-juice. As to diet, the patient was always kept upon the 
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loweft, fuch as panada, water-groel, and the like, without 
allowing any broth till after a breaking and a fediment in the 
urine. When this happened, a decoction of the bark, or the 
elixir of vitriol, completed the cure. 

‘ Dr. Grant obferves, that the practice of giving heating me- 
dicines in inflammatory diforders is now almoft generally ex- 
ploded; and people are not fo much afraid of free air, and the 
erect pofture, as formerly: but there is yet an error of a dif- 
ferent kind which remains to be corrected; viz. the giving of 


antifeptic medicines inftead of antiphlogiftic, ‘Thus the.rough . 


acids of unripe fruits, or of the mineral kingdom, which are 
found to moderate the heat and anxiety of the putrid fevers, are 
frequently employed in thofe of the inflammatory kind. 

© The fame author obferves, that the bark given as foon as 
there are figns of coétion, is frequently pernicious, and in no 
fever more than the fimple inflammation, efpecially when it is 
likely to go off by the natural emunctories.’ 


In fubfequent chapters, the author treats in the fame prac 
tical manner of the other kinds of fevers: among which he has 
given a copious and ufeful account of the fmall-pox, including 
. the whole method of inoculation, and a variety of remarks on 
that fubject. 

In treating of local difeafes, Dr. Manning begins with thofe 
of the head, and thence proceeds downwards to the diforders of 
the thorax and abdomen. He afterwards gives fuch as are not 
fixed to any particular part, nor of a febrile nature ; conclading 
with a full account of the means of recovering perfons drowned, 
and apparently dead. 

To the improvements in the praGtice of phyfic is fubjoined 
an appendix, containing a fhort account of the principal re- 
medies which have been introduced, or their ufe extended of 
Jate years, ‘Thofe are, fixed air, antimonials, arnica, Petu- 
vian bark, blifters, cicuta, &c. 

The volume containing the Improvements in Surgery, come 
mences with an account of inflammation, which, during the 
prevalence of the Boerhaavian theory, was fuppofed to proceed 
ab errore loci, but is now generally thought to confift in an in= 
creafed aétion of the veffels of any ‘part, accompanied witha 
fpafm of the arterial fyftem. The proper treatment of inflam- 
mations in general, Dr. Manning exemplifies by that of the 
phlegmon; treating afterwards of abfcefles, gangrene, and 
ulcers, the latter of which he confiders at large under their 
feveral different kinds. 

In the account of the particular difeafes that require the aid 
of furgery, the author begins, as in the former volume, with 
thofe of the head, and continues his obfervations, in regular 
order, to the lower extremities ; on the palfy of which we are 
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prefented with many valuable remarks from Mr. Pott. This 
difeafe confifts in a partial or total abolition of the power of - 
vfing, and fometimes of even moving the lower limbs, in con- 
\. fequence, as is generally imagined, of.a curvature of fome part 
of the fpine. From various circumftances, Mr. Pott. his been 
induced to fufpeé, that when we attribute all the fymptoms 
attending this difeafe to the accidental curvature of the fpine, 
in confequence of violence, we miftake an effe& for a caufe ; 
and that previous both to the paralytic ftate of the legs, and 
to the alteration of the figure of the back-bone, there is a pre- 
difpofing cavfe of both, confifting in a diftempered ftate of the 
| ligaments and bones, where the curve foon afterwards makes 
& its appearance. | 
| ‘ Mr. Pott informs us, fays Dr. Manning, that the res 
medy for this dreadfol difeafe confifts entirely in. procur- 
ing a plentiful difcharge of matter, by fuppuration, from 
underneath the membrana adipofa on each fide of. the cure 
vature, and in maintaining fuch difcharge, until the patient 
fhall have perfeétly recovered the ufe of his legs. ‘To accoms 
lifh this purpofe, Mr. Pott has made ufe of various means, 
Fich as fetons, iffues mvade by incifton, and iffues made by 
cauftic;. between which though there be no very material dif- 
ference, he prefers the Jatter. He obferves that a feton ig a 
ainfal and nafty thing; befides which it frequently wears 
_. through the fkin, before the defign of it has been anfwered; and 
that iffues made by incifion, if they be large enough for the in- 
tended purpofe, are apt to become inflamed, and to be. very 
troublefome before they come to fuppuration: but openings 
made by cauflic are in general not liable to any of thofe incon- 
veniencies, at leaft, not fo frequently, nor in the fame degree. 
Neither are they fo troublefome to make or to maintajn. Mr. 
Pott makes the efchars of an oval fhape, near an inch and half 
in length, on each fide of the curve, taking care to leave a {uf- 
ficient portion of {kin between them. In a few days, when the 
efchar begins to loofen and feparate, he cuts out all the middle, 
and puts into each a large kidney-bean. When the bottoms of the 
fores are become clean by fuppuration, he fprinkles on them, every 
third or fourth day, a fmall quantity of finely powdered catha- 
rides, by which the fores are prevented from contracting, the 
difcharge is increafed, and poflibly other benefit obtained. He 
Aeeps the iffues opén till the cure is completed, that is, uatil 
the patient perfectly recovers the ufe of his legs, or even for 
fome time longer. He likewife thinks it more prudent to heal 
only one of the fores at firft, keeping the other open, until the 
ypatient can walk firmly, and without the affiftance of a ftick; 
uotil he can ftand quite upright, and has recovered all the 
height, which the habit, or rather the neceflity of ftooping oc- 
‘cafioned by the diftemper, had made him lofe. 
‘* © But-though Mr, Pott is of opinion, that the difcharge by 
‘means of the iffue is fufficient to effect a cure, he thinks there is 
no 
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no reafon ay every affitant means fhould not be applied at the 
fame time ; fuch as bark, cold-bathing, fri€tions, &c. 

_ ©'That the patient becomes more ereé as his legs become 
a is certain; and he thetefore appears taller, as well as 
freighter, in proportion as the whole fpine ftréngthens ; but 
whether the curve will always and totally difappear, Mr. Pott 
has not yet been able to determine with certainty. In two recent 
inftances, both adults, this has been the cafe; but the de- 
formity, which in weak infants and children is often the confe- 
quence of the curvature, and of the ftate of the {pine at that 
place, muft in fome degree, he apprehends, be expected to re- 
main, But of this, likewife, he is not yet able to fpeak with 
abfolute certainty. 

‘© From the various obfervations which Mr. Pott has made on 
this difeafe, he draws the following practical inferences, 

«"1. That the difeafe does not originally confift in a difplace- 
ment of the vertebra, made by violence, the bones and liga~ 
ments being previoufly in a found and uninjured flate; but in 
fuch a mcrbid alteration of the texture of both, as will, if not 
timely prevented, produce curvature and caries, with all their 
confequences, 

* 2. That the proper remedies for this difeafe cannot be aps 
plied too foon. : ‘i 


‘ 3. That the reftoration of the {pine to its natural figure, 


depends much on the early adminiltration of the help prapofed. 


‘ 4 That although the diftemper may be fo far cured, that 
the patient may perfectly recover the ufe of his legs, yet fuch 
an alteration may have taken plate in the bodies of the verte- 
bra, as to render it impoffible for the {pine to become ftraight 
epain. 

s- That when three or four, or more vertebra are concern- 
ed-in the curve, -the trunk of the body will have fo little fup- 
port from that part of the {pine which is not diftempered, that 
no degree of deformity can be wondered at; nor can it be ex- 
pected that fuch deformity fhould be removed, whatever other 
benefit fuch patient may receive, 

‘ 6. That if from inattention, from length of time, or from 
any other circumftances, it happens that the bodies of the verte- 
bre become completely carious, and the intervening cartilages 
are deflroyed, no affifiance is to be expected from the propofed 
remedy. . 

* To thefe remarks, Mr. Pott adds, that it appears to him 
well worth while, to try what a large and free difcharge, made 
for a length of time from the vicinity of the diftempered part, 
might be capable of doing in the very beginning of what are 
commonly called :{crophulous joints ; which when arrived at a 
certain point, baffle all our art, and render a painful and ‘ha- 
zardous operation abfolutely neceflary.’ 


in both thofe ufeful volumes, Dr. Manning appears to have 
invariably followed the moft explicit authorities on every fub- 
Vou. L. Nov. 1780. Aa jeQs 
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je&t ; and atthe fame’time that he Has colle&ed a multiplicity 
of pragtical obfervations, he has not increafed the work with 
any that,are not of real importance. «We may add, that his 
modefty is, equally apparent with his judgment’; for though 
he might, we doubt not, on many occafions, have ‘piven re 
marks as his own, he has chofen rather to confirm the various 
obfervations by the fanétion of eminent authors, to whom 


he alfo, for the moft part, pays the compliment ‘of preferving | 


their mode of expreffion.—The work is certainly a valuable col- 
lection of medical and chirurgical improvements. 








Common-place Arguments againft Adminiftration, with obvious An- 
frwers, intended for ihe Ufe of the New Parliament, Svo. 1s. 6d. 
Faulder. 


THs pamphlet is generally attributed to, and was moft 
probably written by, the ingenious author of -a-celebrated 
little piece, full of true wit and humour, called Anticipation, 
of which it is indeed (and that is the worft that can be faid of 
it) a kind of fequel, or rather an imitation. Every man is cer- 
tzinly at liberty, if he thinks proper, to copy and to fteal from 
himfelf, though it does not at the fame time indicate any great 
fertility of genius. It was faid, we may remember, of Garrick 
and Woedward, that there was fomething of Benedick and Bo- 
bodil in every thing which they performed. We hope, hows 
ever, that this predile@ion, for a favourite part, will not be 
applied to Mr. T——-1; certain, notwithftanding, it is, that 
thefe Common-place Arguments are very much in. the ftyle, 
and fmell ftrongly, of the favourite pamphlet above mentioned, 
being apparently calculated to turn into ridicule all the argu- 
ments which oppofition will moft probably make ufe of againft 
adminiftration, and to blunt the edge of thofe weapons with 
which the adverfe party will endeavour to defend themfelves, 
The author of this performance tells us, that the patriots will 
fend complimentary invitations to the young members of the 
new parliament ; that they will take care to deliver prophefies 
of what muift inevitably befal this devoted nation ; that they will 
recommend annua) parliaments; harangue upon the laft cam- 
paign ;. the captures of Rhode Ifland, &c. What is all this but 

Ecce iterum Crifpinus ? 
What.is it but Anticipation, drefied up in’another garb? and 
which, by the way, is not half fo becoming:as his laft. 
To each of thefe Common-place Arguments, as the au- 
thor fiyles them, he has fubjoined an Anfwer; fometimes fe- 
rious, and fometimes jocofe and ironical. The manner ‘which 
he has here.chofen to conyey~bis fntiments on thefe fubjeas, 
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is by. no means fo.agreeable a vehicle! ‘as‘that ‘which he! before 


roade.ufe of, having fomething in it rather dry; formal, and 
fcholaftic.. ‘There is, notwithftanding, in fome parts, ‘great 


merit in the execution, and the indifputable marks of original 


genius, .as will fufficiently appear from the few following quo- 
tations, ) 

To the abufe fuppofed to be thrown out by the members id 
oppofition at.the late parliament, and their fulfome encomium 
on the new one, our author gives this anfwer : / 


« It is difficult to give a juft idea of the animated ftile of op- 
pofition invectives ; particularly on fuch a theme as the prefent, 
where the free indulgence of them is unchecked by any of thofe 
awkward reltraints, which fome young men have of late fo un 
conflitutionally thrown onthem. A deceafed parliament is one 
of thofe immaterial objeéts that every one may attack with per- 
fett impunity ; and-indeed,. under the prefent reftri€tions, it is 
no {mall convenience to the component parts of fuch a corporate 
body, to have in the very nature of their conftitution, a fafe re- 
fource for the exercife of their wildeft rancour, and moft fanci- 
ful afperity. It is however uncommonly whimfical, that almoft 
the'very fame fet of men, who actually compofed the fubje&t of 
this inveétive, fhould be themfelves the auditors of it; and at 
the fame moment that they are ftigmatized in their late capacity, 
they fhould receive fo premature a panegyric in their new one 3 
yet fuch is almoft precifely the cafe. 

‘The laft parliament and the prefent parliament being very 
nearly one and the fame.—It is true indeed, there have been 
fome exchanges, and different branches of particular families 
have taken their rotation in eleGtion honours ; bat ftill both par 
liaments are effentially and effegtually alike: fothat, with a few 
inconfiderable exceptions, the returns and re-elections incone 
trovertibly prove, that all the imputations of national odium 
and contempt fo induftrioufly thrown on the laft parliament, 
muft at leaft have been grofsly exaggerated, if not entirely falfe. 

¢ As to the penitential vote, fo often, and fo vauntingly re- 
lied on, it will always be remembered, that the houfe at large 
refufed to report the abftra& propofition fo fearfully paffed by a 
committee of inferior numbers. —I[t was indeed a florid weaknefs ; 
the hectic effort of exhaufted fedition; that ‘* like the faint of. 
fer of a latter {pring, ferved but to ufher in the fall, and withered 
in an affected bloom.” 


Next follow the complimentary invitations to be fcattered 
among the young members. Under this headthe author, in avein 
of irony, ridicules that popularity which is courted by oppofing 
adminiftration ; the impropriety of which conduc he farther 
expofes in the anfwer. 

We are then prefented with prophecies of oppofition, to 
which is {ubjoined the following anfwer ; 
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« The gipfey fortune-teller ** takes a bond of fate,” and to 
enfare her fkill, moft generally perpetrates the: mifchiefs the pre- 
diés.—'T'o ‘this judicious policy it may be chiefly owing, shat 
Epyptiah ‘divination has fo long furvived all other oracles and 
fapernatural infpirations of antiquity—The Pythian prieftefs be- 
cate fufpected, or unintelligible, from evafion or ambiguity ; 
and was equally ftigmatifed by Philip’s gold, or. the chain's of 
Croefis.—Even our homefpun witches ‘ paltered in fuch double 
fenfe,” that, by their own equivocation morethan any terrors of 
Jaw, they forfeited the credalovus veneration thay had fo long 
ufurped. In fhort, the gipfey purfues the beft fyftem for all 
human prophecies. This enfuring Sybil boldly correéts the un- 
certainty of time and chance, and with great. prudence relies 
on her own dexterity for the fecureft voucher of her prefcience. 

‘ —A fimilar wifdom has guided the prophets of oppofition. 

_ Ipledge myfelf to this Houfe (fays one of them) that the 
confidence which America may juftly repofe in the fympathetic 
_ardor that infpires a very great part of this nation, will make her 
fcorn your menaces, and fly to arms to vindicate her rights.”— 
Here is one inftance among a thoufand others of a patriotic pre- 
diction, that, by the liberal encouragement it holds out, goes 
ges lengths:to effect the event it foretells, and is, in fact, the 

eading caufe of its own ‘accomplifhment.—‘‘ Away with the 
idle-notion (fays another prophet) of fuccefs in your Northern 
expedition ! I am bold to fay, (and I wifh my words to be taken 
down) that mifcarriage and rain will attend that devoted army.” 
—Not tocomment too harfhly on the very extraordinary pre- 
cifion and accuracy of thefe terms, it is. fair to obferve thus 
much on all prediftions of this nature, that they ac with a 
double influence: firft, by difpiriting our friends, and then by 
encouraging the enemy; conifequently, if they are not con- 
demned as principals, they may at leaft be arraigned as active 

accomplices, in producing the calamity they foretell. 

_ ¢ But as many people have thought, that too large a portion 
of debate has been employed of late years in rencountering the 
uterance, and expounding the final completion of thefe prophe- 
cies ; it might tend to abbreviate this article of oratory, if a com- 
mittee of parliamentary prophets, invefted with the enfigns of 
augural authority, were ordered forthwith to prepare and. bring 
in.a kind of Political Almanack, or Patriots Calendar, for'the 
nfe of the current year ; wherein all minor vitories and defeats 
fhould be fet down as feafts and fafts, and red-letter days fet 
apart for more important loffes. 

‘.I¢ might enrich a work of this fature, to interleave each 
month with pages of collateral philofophy, oppofite to its fub- 
jes; fuch as refutations of feveral vulgar errors too commonly 

entertained, relative to fome military mifdéeds'in the late cam- 
paigns; by comparing them to the retrogade motion of the 
planetss, which every mote enlightened obferver-can eafily prove 
to be quite contrary to appearances, and merely arifing st 
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waft diftance from: the objects, and the grofs medium through 
which we view them ; fo too, any- tedioufnefs in-crofling the 
Delaware, or obfcurity in the Saratoga 'bufinefs, might receive 
great light from the philofophy of tranfits and eclipfes; while 
the doétrine of comets would furnifh infinite analogy to all kinds 
of excentricity, civil, military, or naval. 

‘ Thefe, together with proper tables for calcylating the in- 
fluence of the moon on the rife and fall of ftocks, would form a 
‘very compendious and:handy diary in ftate-affairs, and, in a 
fhort time, mutt become as infallible a guide in politics, as Par- 
tridge’s predi&tions formerly were in aftrology.’ 


The idea of annual parliaments afterwards furnifhes the au- 
thor with fatirical refleCtions on that fubje& ; to which he gives 
no other anfwer than—previous queftion. 

He next confiders a favourite topic of parliamentary de- 
clamation, viz. that the beft officers are driven from the fer- 
vice. In the anfwer to this allegation we meet with the fol- 
Jowing judicious remarks on the exercife of the royal preroga- 
tive, relative to military and other appointments : 


* Itis neceffary to treat the latter part of this argument with 
fome degree of ferioufnefs and folidity. Leit,howevertoo much 
time may appear to be wafted on it, it may be prudent to ‘pre- 
mife, that objections, founded on popular notions and preju- 
dices, are eafily conveyed in few words, and, fo conveyed, 
make ftrong impreflions ; but whoever anfwers thofe objections 
muft encounter all the notions to which they are allied, and to 
which they owe their ftrength ; and it is well if any words find 
admittance to remove the fir impreffion. 

‘ The appointment of party men to places of truft and power, 
was indeed a very hazardous policy: it myft however be re- 
membered, that this policy was founded on a very liberal and 
generous hope, that, however the forms of oppofition might be 
kept up, and even the technical licentioufnefs of debate perfe- 
vered in, yet that every man of honour, at fo awfal a period, 
would diveft himfelf of all the little prejudices and paflions of 
party, and feel his mind atuated by the nobleft impulfe, to 
fafpend at leaft all private refentment, if not to form a trulyglo- 
rious coalition, founded on public principle, and national ho- 
nour,—Certainly the accomplifhment of fo noble a purpofe, 


_ would have been crowned with far different fuccefs from that 
_ which has actually attended its attempts. 


‘ But to avoid thefe painful and vain refle@tions ; in proceed- 
ing to anfwer the charge of violent and unconftitutional difmif- 
fion, it muft firft be remembered that removals are not -punith- 
ments. It would be abfurd to imagine, that a mere’ private 
prejudice in political meafures, however vague and fanciful, or 
€veo pernicious in its tendency to the general welfare of the itate, 
can become an object ‘of penalty : but it is indeed a very diffe- 
yeat queition, with what.propriety thofe perfons, who not only 
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_ BYOw fuch Opinions with the fond attachment of innovation, but 
* alfo diffleminate them with. moft active zeal, fhould. be conti~ 
nued.in thofe very ftations, which afford moft frequent and mof 
extenfive opportunities, to fpread. them with all the weight of in- 
fiuence aod authority.--And next, as to the right of difmiffion, 
it is qbvious, that the fame power which appoints. to offices, 
mut neceflarily remove from them: both are exercifes of that 
plain difcretionary truft neceflarily repofed in all governments, 
o the end that every delegation of their authority may be 
lodged in fuch hands as fhall feem beft affected to thofe who em- 
ploy them.—Nor is this preventive policy of guarding againft 
Giffeffection lefs congenial with the fpirit of our conftitution.— 
he prerogative of appointment to offices was originally unli- 
mited’; but, at the Reftoration, the parliament. moi exprefsly 
declared the neceflity of guarding with jealous vigilance againit 
thé introduction of thofe perfons into places of power and traft, 
whofe opinions and prejudices rendered them dangerous fervants 
for the ftate to employ. 

‘ Hence the corporation and teft ats; which (though at firlt 
they may feem rather formed to guard the mitre than the crown) 
were in fact more really diredted againft the civil than the reli, 
gious principles of the diffenters, 

‘ The difabling ftatutes very clearly prove two points, both 
‘of which are material to this queftion. 

« Firft, that it is perfectly conftitational to exercife the prero- 
gative of appointment to offices, with a ftriCt and cautious at- 
tention to the principles of thofe who are to be employed in them: 
and next, that in every other initance, except in thefe ftatutable 
difqualifications, this prerogative is entirely unlimited, and. ab- 
folutely difcretionary ;' for it is plain, that the very reftridtion i in 
thofe excepted cafes, virtually eftablifhes its independance in 
‘every other. But fo anxious were the Reftoration parliament to 
remove all poflibility of any future encroachment on the diftre- 
tionary prerogative of militia appointments, that an aét was un- 
‘animoufly paffed, expreflive of the national abhorrence of that 
recent uf urpation of them, which had fatally given arms to inno- 
‘vation, and overturned the conftitution, under the fpecious pre- 
‘tence of améndin 2 

nes. By the fame a aifo, it was directly declared, that thofe very 
appointments had ever been, and for ever fhould continue, the 
unalienable and wacontroulable right of the crown. 

" ¢ Such then béing both the letter and the fpirit of the law on 
this point, it is but mere matter of curiofity, to confider the 
plain priticiples on which this power is founded, both in natural 
‘and civil fociety, © ~ 

~ © Tn the former, though all men were originally on an equal- 
ity, yet the diftin@ion of abilities fet the firft bounds.—It re- 
quired wifdom and courage for council and arms—and it was 
néceffary of ¢ourfe to exclude: | from each, fuch as were refpec- 
pively'¢ deAcient in either, 
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© So far forth therefore there was a natural Jimitation.—But in 
civil’ fociety it is equally important, in all delegations of power, 
to connect affection to the government, with the other leading 
qualifications ;' for (as has ‘been too often proved) a courageous 
man, who hates his employers, is at leaft as unfit to be trafted 
as a Coward ; and wifdom, connected with enmity, would only 
ferve to aggravate treachery in council.—The plain confequence 
of which is this ; that either no government has a right to pre- 
ferve itfclf againft the diffaffeCtion of a fubje&t; or elfe that every 
government has a right to exclude from offices of power'and truft, 
fuch as render themfelves fufpected of difaffetion.’ 


a 


In the fucceeding page we meet with a curious fpecimen of 
Converfation Politics, and an Equivocal Anfwer by a Trim- 
mer; which are followed by the Praife of Party, and a corre- 
fponding anfwer. 

-'The author next expatiates, in the declamatory fiyle of 
oppofition, cn the Laft Campaign, and General State of the 
Nation; but after giving the fulleft fcope to the defcription of 
the public diftrefs, he turns the tables, and prefents us with 2 
more juft, as well as animating profpeét of national affairs, 

Under the head of Mifcellancous Eloquence, or Collateral 
Rhetoric for the Gallery, the author rallies the praétice of fome 
members of parliament, of endeavouring to conciliate the fa- 
vour of fuch auditors as are brought thither by curiofity. As 
many of our readers. may be able, from experience, to judge 
of the defcription which the author gives of the exertions on 
fuch an occafion, we fhall lay before them the following’ paf- 
fage : 

‘ In general then, as the mode of exercifing this mifcellane- 
ous eloguence with moft eafe and efficacy ; it may be fairly laid 
down, that all eminent and projecting fentences; all pointed, 
and epigrammatic quibbles; all metaphorical menaces; vio- 
lent tropes ; forced figures; and glaring ornaments; are well 
calculated to roufe the attention, and hitch upon the memory, of 
the gallery. 

‘ Thefe, like the emphafis of Italics in printing, fummon the 
too. negligent and carelefs mind, to pay a proper attention to 
many choice and curious refearches, intimately conneéed with 
the other matter; but which might otherwife perith from their 
refinement, or irretrievably flip bye unnoticed. 

« But one of the more certain and fecure refources of mifcel- 
laneous rhetoric (and whichI prefer mentioning, from its double 
illoftration of precept and example,) is that conciliating refpect 
which fome popular orators more direétly pay the gallery; in 
downright acknowledgment of the ** refpetable appearance” of 
its company, on ‘‘ important occafions,” | 
_.£ This condefcending recognition (as it well deferves indeed) 
generally meets with a proper return ; and it is plealing to ob- 
) Aa4 " ferve, 
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ferve, how: wonderfully .attentive the. whole, body of ftrangers. 
become, atthe firft mention of this genera] refpectability.—On 
fome late. occafions, this idea has been carried fomewhat too” 
far:.for there have not been wanting certain popular orators, 
who politely with-held their arguments, after each divifion, 
and avowedly flopt all bufinefs, till the re-admiffion of the 
audience. | 

‘ This however, though uncommonly handfome, is dan- 
gerous; as,it may give a handle to:'fome moody, malignant 
mutes, for the abfolute exclufion of all inteslopers on debate.— 
But ‘it willalways be good eo prepare, and fcatter, as occafion 
offers, fume promifcuous panegyrics, of nearly the fame, though 
not abfolutely fo dire&l a tendency—for example—That ‘‘ in a’ 
conftirution like ours, every thinking man has a natural interef 
in public debate, which it is tyrannical to abridge or violate.” — 
Or, that ‘*it becomes all wife and cautious conftituents to hear, 
in order to judge of their reprefencatives !’—Or again, . that 
** it is no {mall confolation, in the prefent awful crifis, to find a 
general diffufion of public vigilance and anxiety diileminaied 
among all ranks and orders of men; and more particularly in 
the prefent numerous and refpeftable appearance !” 

‘ Thefe, and all others of the fame kind, properly accom- 
panied by fubmiffive tones, modulated breiks in the voice, and © 
collateral attitudes of refpe&tful inclination towards the gallery, 
fearcely ever fail of awakening the grateful attention, andfome- 
times, ddrmant curiofity of the ftrangers: efpecially at {uch 
times, as they have painfully and patriotically perfevered, to 
combat both fatigue and’appetite, in hourly expectation of col- 
le&ting fome fcattered fcraps of mutilated eloquence, for their 
own private or domeftic confumpiion at the Lyceum, or Belle 
Affemblée. 

‘ But, in this fpecies of mifcellaneous eloquence, the effe&t is 
comparatively weak and contemptible, confidered with others 
that are founded upon the fame principle. 

‘ Thofe already mentioned, can only be fcattered occafionally, 
in the exordiums, and fome epifodical parts of an oration,—The 
latter, and more efficient clafs, muft take their ftation in the pe- 
roration, and declamatory clofe of prolix fpeeches; as a corps 
dereferve, to fupport and reinforce the main body of argument, 
after the harcer fervice of the day.—Thefe ought chiefly to confit 
of fome very uew and deep theory; abftraét and metaphyfical ; 
and ¢lculated to, give aa idea of the originality, extent, aad 
boldnefs.of its authar’s mind; which, by connetcting fo many 
ingsedients of fublimity, tends to infpire a fort of awe for fuch 
p‘evemine.ce of genius, and to create a confufed notion that this 
inventive wildneis, if it could but be applied to thé more ferious 
bulinefs” OF potitics, would, with equal brilliancy, ftrike—out 
freth fyflems of calculation, explore new fources of finance, and 
preduce unheard of wonders and revolutions, in all the compli- 
cated concerns of political enterprize.’ : 

: he 
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The laft fubje& of the author’s confideration, is the hacknied 
theme of oppofition, Change the ‘Miniftry, which is’ alfo ac- 
companied with an Anfwer. 

There are many good ftrokes of fatire, as by thefe extracts 
our readers will eafily perceive, in this performance, The 
merit of it will, notwithftanding, be in agreat meafure obfcured; 
and, moft probably, the natural effeét which it might have, in 
part fruftrated, by the opinion which every impartial reader 
muft entertain: that it was apparently .compofed by the 
writer, whoever he is; not as the genuine effe of his own 
feelings, or the refult of his own judgment, but merely ia 
compliance with the requeft of his particular friends. 





—e 


The Hiftorie of the Heretics of the two firft Centuries after Chrift : con» 
taining an Account of their Time, Opinions, and Teftimony to the 
Book of the New Teftament. -To which are prefixed, general Ob- 
fervations concerning Heretics. Publifoed from the Manufcript of 
the late reverend and learned Nathaniel Lardner, D. D. With 
large Additions, by John Hogg. 4to, 185. boards, Johnfon, 


howe work is part of that fcheme which the learned Dr. 
Lardner formerly planned, in order to give a full and 
comprehenfive view of the credibility of the gofpel-hiftory. The 
world has been long in poffeflion of the greater number of 
thofe treatifes, which were intended to complete it: compre- 
hending the teftimonies of the occafional fats mentioned in the 
New Teftament ; the teftimonies of Chriftian writers to the 
books of the New Teftament ; andthe teftimonies of Jews and 
Heathens to the books and principal fas. The remaining 
part, asthe doftor himfelf informs us *, was intended to cone 
tain the teftimonies of Chriftian writers to the principal fa&s 
of the New Teftament ; and alfo the hiftory of the heretics of 
the firft centuries, : 
This hiftory is now laid before the public. It was chiefly 
drawn up by the do&or himfelf, and lay by him feveral years, 
Some paris of it: were completely fitted for the prefs, having 
received his aft correGtions, In other parts, only a few hints 
were written, which, the editor tells us, he has endeavoured 
to follow with fidelity and exactnefs. He has made, he fays, 
many additions, and fome confiderable ones, under the articles 
of Bafilides, Marcion, Leucius, Elcefaites, &c. but he affures 
us, that they are all founded either on hints or references ia 


een 
al . means 





* Pref. to Cred. part 2, vol. xii..p. 5. 
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the; dogtor's.papers, or on paflages of thofe very, authors which 
he frequently quotes in this and other parts of his Credibility. 

This work is divided into two. books, the firft confifts-of 
general obfervations concerning heretics: the fecond contains 
the hiftories of particular heretics, viz. Saturninus, Bafilides, 
Carpocrates, Cerinthus, Prodicus, the Adamians or Adamites, 
Mare and jhis followers the Marcofians, Heracleon, Cerdon, 
Marcion, Lucian or Leucius, Apelles, the Sethians, the Cain- 
ites, the Ophites, Artemon, Theodotus, Hermogenes, the 
Montanifis, Praxeas, Julius Caffianus, the Helcefaites or Of- 
fens, and the Alogians. va 

‘In the firft feGion the author thus endeavours to afcertain 
the meaning of the word Lere/y. 


‘ Herefy, in Greek, fignifies ele€tion or choice, and is ufed for 
any opinion, which a man choofeth, as beft, or moft probable. 

* Herefy, and heretic, are often ufed by ancient writers, as words 

of indifferent meaning. And the feveral ways of philofephizing 
were called feéts or herefies. : 
_ § Inftances of the innocent meaning of the word herefy. occur in 
the New Teftament, Acts v. 17. “ Then the High-prieft.rofe up, 
and all they that were with him, which is the fe& of the Saddu- 
cees,” ch. xv. 5. * Then rofe up certain of the feé&t of the Phari- 
fees, which believed.” xxvi. 5. ** After the ftricteft fect of our re- 
ligion J lived a Pharifee.” 

¢ Jofephus, in like manner, fpeaking of the Pharifees, Sadducees, 
and Effens, calls them fects or herefies, without any mark of ceén- 
fure.: “They were the feveral ways of philofophizing among the 
Jews... 

: ‘ In feveral places of the Epiftles of the New Teftament, as 1 Cor. 
xi. 19. Gal. v. 20. 2 Pet. ii. 3.-Tit. iil. 10. the words herefy and 
heretic, are ufed in a bad fenfe. Nor is it, I apprehend, void of 
reproach in Aéts:xxiv. 5. where Tertullus, the orator, pleading be- 
fcre Felix, fays of Paul: ‘* We have found this man a peftilent fel- 
Jow, «..... and a ringleader of the fect of the Nazarens.” Nor does 
the meaning appear quite innocent in Acts xxvili. 22. * As con- 
cerning this fect we know, that it is every where fpoken againft.” 
Nor in chap. xxiv. 14. ** But this I confefs unto thee, thatiatter the 
way, which they call herefy, fo worfhip I the God of my fathers, 
believing. all things, which are written in the Jaw and the prophets.” 
‘Where the Apoitie honefily owns before Felix, that he was a Chrif- 
tian, or of that way, which moft of the Jewith people call herefy, 
ora feét, a new fect or herefy. At the fame time hé intimates, 
(though without being very folicitous to avoid the imputation) that 
the, fcheme and principles, profefled and taught by him, was fo 
agreeable tothe law and the prophets, that there hardly was fuffi- 
cient reafon tocall it herefy, or to reckon the followers of it a new 
‘and diftinct fee. 

' €: Among Chriftians thefe words are very frequently taken in a 
bad fenfé., The reafon of which feems to lie in what. Tertullian 
fays,.with, a view to the primary meaning, of the word herefy, viz, 
a chofen opinion and doctrine: that there fhould be no herefies among 
Chriitians, and that a heretic forfeits the character of a Chriftian : 
#orafmuch as there is nothing left to their invention. They ~— 
a 
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allito adhere to the doétrine tauglit by, and-received from: Chritt 
and his Apoftles; whovhave delivered all the principles of true reli- 
gion. : 

ae Therefore he fays, that Marcion is plainly convicted to bea he- 
retic, becaufe he had chofen a faith different from what he had Te- 
ceived in thecatholic church. And Adam, ‘he fays, may be called 
a heretic, becaufe he made a-choice contrary to the divine order. 

* And with regard to the prefumption of thofe men who intro- 
duced new opinions, he pleafantly fays, that invention is an here- 
tical privilege, and that heretics, as well as poets and painters, 
have a certain licence allowed them. — : 

‘« And it is no uncommon thing for catholic writers, to blame 
thofe, called heretics, who took to themfelves a particular denomi- 
nation from fome one man, or leader. So particularly Juftin Mar- 
tyr. And we have feen upon divers occafions, how the moft ra- 
tional and underftanding Chriftians difclaimed all names, but that 
of their matter, Jefus Chrift. O21; 

¢ We may here take notice of an obfervation of fome learned mo- 
derns, that though in Chriftian writers herefy is often ufed as equi- 
. -valent tO opinion, and particularly, a wrong opinion, or falfe doc- 
trine; yet, that is not the moft ancient fenfe of the word, ‘butfea, 
or party. And indeed it muft be fo underftood in feveral paflages 
alleged at the beginning of this article. | 

‘ I may juft add, that Chryfoftom, Theodoret, and others, whofe 
words are cited by Suicer, do not by Aeretics, in 1 Cor. xi. 19. un- 
derftand wrong opinions, but contentions, and divifions.’ 


_. Though fo much has been faid for fettling the meaning of 
the word, it is not eafy. to thew, by an exa& definition, what 
is herefy, and who is a heretic. Auguftin fays, that-every 
herefy is an-error, but that every error is not a herefy, “He 
elfewhere tells us, that it is herefy, when a man for the fake 
‘of glory,.or power, or other fecular advantages, either invents, 
or embraces and follows new and falfe opinions. And-he 
thinks there is a great difference between fuch a one, and’an- 
‘other, who is deluded by him, under the f{pecious appearances 


of truth and piety, This will acquit many from the charge | 


of herefy, or very much abate their guilt. 

We may farther obferve, that, in many cafes, it is difficult 
‘todetermine, which are, and which are not falfe’ opinions. 
The {cripture, it is true, is an infallible ftandard of orthodoxy. 
But who is to explain it ? we have no infallible guide; andin 
almoft all fpeculative inquiries, writers of learning and reputa- 
tion have embraced very different notions. It is no uncommon 
thing to find the fame fyftem of opinions received in one age, 
and exploded in another. This fhould teach us moderation 
and candor, and fhew us the prefumption of a dogmatizing 
fpirit, and the folly and odioufnefs of declaring thofe'to behe- 
retics, who differ from ‘us in fome points of theological’ con- 
SSOSM We in cs faerana oils : : | 
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‘ Origen feems to have fuppofed, that great errors only 
ought to be reckoned herefies, fach as thofe of Marcion; Va-~ 
lentin, Bafilides, and -fome others, who did not believe’ the 
fame God. to have been the God of the Old and the New Tef- 
tament.’ My 

There are, as our author ebferves, many miftakes in the 
writings of thofe, who have publithed the hiftory of herefies, 
Irenzus, Epiphanius, Philafter, and others. To account for 
thefe, he fays, * it was a large and difficult undertaking te 
write the hiftory of a great number of herefies and their au- 
thors. | And the notions of fome of them might be very obfcure 
and intricate. It might be difficuit to get a fight of their 
works, or to procure information otherwife. Irenzus himfelf 
obferves, that fome good men, who before him had wrote 
[written] againft the Valentinians, were not fully acquainted 
with their doftrine, and therefore could not confute them in a 
right manner. Moseover, wife and underftanding perfons are 
liable so: prejudices. Almoft all are too averfe ta men of dif- 
ferent fentiments.’ With refpect to himfelf he fays; ‘I fhall 
ftill endeavour to maintain an impartial regard to all, without 
‘aggravating the fuppofed errors of thofe who have been de- 
famed as heretics, or the miftakes, overfights, inaccuracies, 
and mifreprefentations of thofe who have wroze their hiftory, or 
have argued againft them. 1 likewile intend to avoid too great 
exadineis, and particularly in matters which are eitler plainly 
abfurd, or very abftrufe and metaphyfical, and not neceffary 
_ to.be generally known in thefe times, following herein the-exe 

ample of other ecclefiaftical hiftorians of good credit,’ 

- 'Fhis determination to avoid ajl minute details is calculated to 
fave both the author and his readers much unneceflary trouble. 
Ancient herefies have been unreafonably multiplied, and many 
abfurdities and reveries particularly fpecified by Philafter, Epi- 
phanius, and others, which are not worthy of obfervation. 
~ Jn his general obfervations our author fhews that the an- 
‘cient heretics have been greatly, and, in many cafes, unde- 
fervedly calumniated; that they believed the unity of God ; 
that they made great ufe of the fcriptures ; but that fome of 
them alfo ufed apocryphal books ; that they refpedted the apo- 
fties, and apoftolic traditions; that they were generally men 
of letters, and are faid to have borrowed molt of their peculiar 
notions from fome of the feds of philofophers; that they were 
in general men of a curious and inquifitive turn of mind, and 
greatly.indulged this difpofition ; that they were for the moft 
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_ part moderate towards thofe who differed from them; that the 
_ feeds of thefe herefies were fown in the days of the apoftles ; 
but that this variety of opinion is no juft obje@ion againft the 
truth of the Chriftian religion. site 

The moft important fe&ion in this part of our author's 
work is the following account of the calumnies which have been 
raifed againft the ancient heretics. 


© Some feem to have reckoned, that they had a right to fay the 
worft thins of heretics, which they could. And others have thought 
themfelves obliged to believe all the evil, that has been repated of 
them, I have already, at feveral times, had oceafion: to confute 
fome grievous charges, again fuch as were called heretics, parti- 
cularly the impure Origenifts, if ever there was fuch a fect, and the 
Manicheans. Some other things are now to be taken notice of, 
relating to more ancient heretics, who appeared near the end of the 
firft, or in the former part of the fecond century. 

$ One thing laid to the charge of many of thofe heretics. is 
magic. 

Marcus or Marc, from whom the Marcofians were denominat- 
ed, is'often called a magician or impoftor. Irenzus fays, the Bafi- 
lidians had invocations, inchantments, and all kinds of curious and 
magical practices. And according to Epiphanius, Bafilides would 
never be perfuaded to Jeave off magical arts. In like manner Ire- 
neus alfo {peaks of the Carpocratians. And Eufebius fays, of thee 
Jaft, as upon the authority of Irenzus, that they practifed magic 
not fecretly, but openly, more openly than Simon himfelf. . 

‘ Neverthelefs fome learned moderns have doubted of this, and 
have made a queltion, whether it Was any more than a popular 
charge againft men, who ftudied mathematics, and particulariy 
aftronomy. In this manner thought fo.grave a writer as Vitringa. 

¢ I may hereafter examine the charge againft Marc. As Beau- 
fobre has confidered this matter very particularly, fo far as relates 
vr the Bafilidians, I fhall reprefent his thoughts here as concifely as 

can. 

* As forthe charge of magic, it appearsto be very doubtful, For, 
firft, itis really attefted by Irenzus only, his work being the fource, 
from which all others have borrowed. Secondly, Tertullian, his 
moft ancient copyift, fays nothing of it. Thirdly, Clement of Alex- 
andria too is filent here, as alfo Origen, though he omits no oppor- 
tunity to reprehend Bafilides, Valentin, and Marcion. Faqurthly, 
the ancient fathers perpetually confound aftronomy and altrology 
with magic. Mathematician and magician are with them the fame 
things. All this is fufficient to render the magic of thefe men 
doubtful. Neverthelefs I do. not abfoluteiy deny that the Bafilidians 
had fome fuperititious pra€tices among them, which, are .a natural 

confequence of fuppofing the ftars to be animated, and that the {pi- 
Fits who réfide in them, and conduét them, do govern alfo this 
lower world ; with an exception however to the wills of men, which 
the philofopliers never fubjected to the power of the, flars., I fay, 
I do not pofitively deny, that they had fome fuperftitions... And yes 
I would not be undeérftood to afirm it. | 
"© Thefe ‘are fuperttitions, which have indeed fome refemblanceto 
magic: but yet cannot be fo termed without manife(t— injuftice. 
When men make ule of rites or ceremonies, which are in themfeives 
sriminal, 
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criminal, or when-they propofe to: obtain the affiftance of demons, 
this.is.magic.,, Magicians, fays:\Clement of Alexandria, boaft, that 
they have.demons toaflift them, and that by fome certain enchant= 
ments they,can compel them to-ferve them. Thisis what makes‘: 
magician... + But the followers of Bafilides did no lefs deteft de- 
mons, .than other Chriftians did: and poffibly made ufe of no other 
prefervative againft them, than baptifm, faith, and the name of 
Jefus. . The Valentinians at leaft, with whom thefe had’ a great 
agreement, were of opinion, that baptifm in the name of Jefus was 
fufficient to deliver a Chriftian from fubjection tothe ftars and de- 
mnons, and to enable him to tread on fcorpions and adders, that is, 
all malignant powers, : A 

* More follows there, to the like purpofe: to which the reader is 
referred. And this laft mentioned obfervation may clear others, 
particularly Saturninus, who in Theodoret is the third after Simon, 
and taught, that whereas evil demons aflift bad men, Chrift came to 
fuccour good men againft fuch demons. | 

‘. Another ‘thing often laid to the charge of heretics is lewdnefs; 
and. all manner of wickednefs, and likewife teaching it. So fays 
Theodoret, in the preface to his work of Heretical Fables. He 
feems to reprefent this as general among them, though perhaps not 
as univerfal, The lewdne(fs both taught and praétifed by them, ac- 
cording to -him, was fuch, that even ftage-players were too modeft 
to defcribe it, or to hear it defcribed: and heafferts, that they had 
exceeded and gone beyond the greateft proficients in wi¢kednefs. 

« But furely this muft be exaggeration. It is improbable, that 
thefe men fthould have exceeded all others in vice. Neither can it 
be to the honour of Chriftians, or their religion, to multiply feéts 
and divifions among them, or to aggravate and magnify their faults. 
In all bodies of men, which are numerous, there-will be fome lewd 
and profligate perfons ; but that whole fects and parties would prac- 
tice and teach wickednefs, is very unlikely, and ought to be well 
attefted, before it is believed. 

¢ Eufebius fays’of the Carpocratians, that they gave occafion to 
the Gentiles to reproach the gofpel, and to form a difadvantageous 
opinion of all Chriftians, as if they had been generally fuch as they 
were: and that to them it was chiefly owing, that Chriftians were 
charged with promifcuous lewdnefs, and other crimes in their af- 
femblies. Irenzus has fomewhat of this kind, but not fo full and 
ftrong. He fays, that thefe men feem to have been formed by Sa~ 
tan, on purpofe that we might be flandered: but he does not pofi- 
tively fay, that other Chrittians had been reproached upon their 
account, or that for their fake the common ftories about Chriftian 
affemblies had been credited. 

« Here then are two things: firft, the wickednefs of the ancient 
heretics, particularly the Carpocratians: fecondly, that their ex- 
ceffes were the occafion of the difrepute, which other Chriftians, 
their affemblies efpecially, lay under. 

* It is this fecond particular, that I propofe to confider at prefent. 
And fhall hereafter, in the hiftory of the feveral heretics, who are 
accufed of fo much extravagance, have an article concerning their 
manners and moral principles: faying nothing more relative to 
that point at this time, than may be needful for clearing the pre- 
fent queftion. ‘ 1 

‘lI, Then lI obferve, there is_no fmall agreement between the 
charges brought againft the firft Chriftians in the beginning of the 
: a | fecond 
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fecond. century, and) the charges againft the heretics in later au» 
thors: which may create a fuipicion, that thefe laft were formed 
upon the model of the former, and confequently are without ground. 
What.the crimes were, which were laid to the charge of the primi-- 
tive Chriftians, we. know from’ divers writers, Greek and Latin. 
I thall put in the margin paffages of Juftin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Minucius Felix, and Tertulian : from 
whom. it. appears, that, befides atheifm, or impiety towards the 
eftablithed deities, they were charged with having their wives in 
common, with promifcuous Jewdnefs in their affemblies, with in- 
ceft, and eating human flefh, efpecially young children, whom they 
firft killed, and then eat at their nocturnal meetings, where perfons 
of each fex, and every age, were prefent. 

‘ II, Thefe {candalous reflexions were caft upon the Chriftians 
before the appearance of the Carpocratians, who were not known 
tillthe time of Adrian. Mr. Turner fays, thefe calumnies feem ta: 
have begun with Chriftianity itfelf. There are proofs of their be- 
ing very early. Tacitus, {peaking of the Chriftians in the time of 
Nero, fays, they were generally hated for their wickednefs ; that is, 
they lay under a bad character with the people. And, as Mr. Ture 
ner obferves, Melito of Sardis, an apologift for the Chriftian reli- 
gion about the year 170, lays the foundation of thefe lying accufa- 
tions.in the reigns of Neroand Domitian. I hall tranfcribe largely 
at the bottom of the page a pafflage of Mr. Turner upon this fub- 
ject. For certain thefe accufations were in being, and prevailed be- 
fore Juftin became a Chriftian. For he affures us, that in the time 
of his heathenifm he thought it impoflible, that the Chriftians fhould 
fuffer with fuch conftancy and refojution as they did, if they had 
been men-eaters, and had been addiéted to lewdnefs. 

‘ III, Notwithftanding Eufebius mentions the Carpocratians, as 
the heretics on whofe account the primitive Chriftians were flander- 
ed, yet the ancient writers are not all agreed in this point. Epi- 
phanius indeed joins with Eufebius in faying, that the Carpocra- 
tians were principally the caufe of this. But Cyril, the deacon, 
Jays it on the Montanifts. And Touttee on the Ophians or Ophites, 
and quotes. Origen for it: who indeed fays, in more places than one, 
that Celfus objected againft the Chriftians, their holding feveral ab- 
furd and impious tenets, peculiar to the Ophians, called otherwife 
Cainites, Butthefe, he adds, were no Chriflians. For they hated 
Jefus no Jefs than Celfus himfelf did; and admitted no one into 
their fociety, unlefs he would abjure him. But I thall {peak of this 
hereafter under the chapter affigned to them. 

‘ IV, Juftin-Martyr, in his fecond Apology, exprefsly fays, that 
he did not know, whether thofe fcandalous things, which were 
commonly laid to the charge of the true Chriftians, were done by 
the heretics or not. ‘That apology was written, as fome think, in 
the year 145, or about 140, atthe fooneft. The Valentinians, Car- 
pocratians, and other heretics, were in being before that time, 
And Juftin had wrote againf all heretics in general. And yet he 
freely owns, he did not know them to be guilty of the crimes, fo 
much talked of at that time. 

‘ V. The moft ancient Chriftian apologifts, do generally afcribe 
the calumnies then caft upon the Chriftians to other caufes, and not, 
to the wickednefs of any-among them, called heretics; Juftin Mar- 
tyr, as was formerly obferved, fays, that their accufers themfelves 
{carcely believed the charges brought againft them, and wherethefe 
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had in fome meafure been credited, it arofe from the wickednefs of 
the beathens, which difpofed.them to believe fuch ‘things of other 
people, as they practifed themfelves. Tatian and Theophilus of 
Antioch, fpeak of thefe calumnies, without making heretics the oce. 
cafion of them. Athenagoras plainly fays that the general wicked- 

ednefs of the heathen people, was the ground of their charging 

fuch bafe practices upon the Chriftians, who were exemplarily vir- 

tuous: And exactly in the fame manner fpeaks the pretended Sj« 

byl. Irenzus likewile, in a place before cited, hints at this caufe, 

as does alfo Minutius. Felix, and Tertullian. Sometimes Juftin 

Martyr fays, that the Jews had raifed and fpread thefe vile reports 

concerning the firft Chriftians. And Tertullian {peaks to the like 

purpofe. Origen, in a, ftill ftronger manner, brings home this 

charge to the Jews. Heraldus long ago obferved, that the ancient 

apologifts who confuted thefe calummies, did not charge the here 

tics with the like crimes. , : : 

‘ VI. It appears ‘from Tertullian, that in his time it was not 
known, that any among Chriftians were guilty of fuch crimes, as 
were imputed to them by their adverfaries. The only ground of 
thefe-charges, according to him, was common fame, and uncertain 
repost, without any proof. Whereasif fuch things-had been done 
by.any.affuming the name of Chriftians, and known to have beexi 
done by them; his:plea would have been, that though indeed there 
were inftances of {uch abominable practices among heretics, yet there 
was no inftance of any thing of the kind among genuine Chriftians. 
Since, therefore, he abfolutely denies the charge, without any fuch 
diftin@tion, it is plain, he knew of no heretics, who were guilty of 
fuch abominations. Theophilus of Antioch likewife fays, that thefe 
reproaches had no other fupport than common fame, Nor was it 
known to the martyrs of Jefus, that the heretics, or any men what- 
ever, were guilty of the vices then laid tothe charge of the Chrif- 
tians. : | 
_ © VII. Another argument againft the truth of thefe accounts is, 
that they are incredible. Trypho the Jew being afked by Juftin, 
whether be believed the common reports concerning the Chriftians, 
readily anfwers, they were incredible: for human nature was not 
capable of fuch things. . This is alfo largely fhown by Minutius Fe- 
lix.and Tertullian, who fometimes appeal to the heathen people, 
whether they were able to dothe.like things, asthey charged upon 
the Chriftians, with the fame circumftances attending them, And 
at other times ridicule the credulity of thofe, who believed them 
of others, when they themfelves were unable to do the like. In 
this laft argument Tertullian appears to triumph beyond controul, 
With a peculiar energy of expreffion he challenges any one of the 
heathen, to come into Chriftian aflemblies, ahd try whether he 
could perform fuch an action himfelf, or even bear to be prefent, 
while it was, perpetrated by.others, He enters minutely into the par- 
ticulars of the heinous charge: and proves;by a direét appeal to the 
human heart, that.no creature, .conftituted as we are, can poflibiy 
be guilty of fuch abominations. On the fubject of infanticide, he 
fhows the utter incredibility of a charge, directly inconfiftent 
with fome, of the dutinguifhingtencts of the Chriftians of thofedays,- 
who would not at .their entertainments make ufe of blood, mixed 
with any eatables: and who abftained from things frangled, and 
that died of themfelves, left they fhould be defiled. 

‘ The fame arguments will ferve for the heretics, for they are 
charged 
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charged by later writers with the famethings, which were before 
imp ape to the primitive Chriftians. : 

5! i then they are incredible with regard to the one, they are fo 
likewife with regard to the other.- Befides, there are fome things 
related of the Gnoftics by Epiphanius, and Theodoret, which ia all 
probability were never praétifed by any individuals, noteven thé 
moft vicious and abandoned: much lefs were they the rites or fa- 
craments of any religious fect.. When all this is confidered, I can- 
not help thinking, that there is too much juftice in Monf. Bayle’s 
fatyr; who having given an account of the five crimes charged 
on. the Cainites, adds, “* When we read thefe things in the fathers 
of the church, one can fcarce forbearthinking, that the cafe was 
the fame with them, in refpect to heretics, as with the heathens, in 
refpect to Chriftianity. The heathens imputed to chriftianity an 
hundred extravagancies, and abominations, that had no founda- 
tion, The firft who forged thefe calumnies, were undoubtedly guilty 
of the blackeft malice; but the. greateft part of thofe who vented 
them abroad, after they had been fo malicioufly fown, wete only 
guilty of too much credulity; they believed common fame, and 
never troubled themfelves to dive into the bottom of it. Isit not 
more reafonable to believe that the fathers did not, with all the pa- 
tience requifite, thoroughly inform themfelves of the real princi- 

les of a fect, than it is to belieye, that thofe very men, who heid 
that Jefus Chrift by hisdeath was the faviour of mankind, fhould 
at the fame time hold, that the beaftlieft pleafures are the ready 
way to paradife ?” 


This learned writer, through the whole courfe of this work, 
has produced original authorities for almoft every thing be 
advances; which is a circumftance that renders his work infi- 
nitely more valuable than thofe hiftories which give us only 
unfupported affertions. 

The perufal of this work naturally fuggefis the following re- 
fleétions > — 

1. Herefies and fchifms are perfeétly agreeable to the pre- 
didions of Chrift and his apoftles. zdly, They have been pro- 
videntially attended with feyeral beneficial cffe&ts. It is to 
thefe we owe many excellent defences of Chriftianity, many writ- 
ings of the primitive fathers, and an accurate inveltigation of 
the fcriptures, from which alone the Chriftian church derivés 
her ftability and reputation. 


_—_ 


The ancient and modern Hiftory of the Brethren; or a fuccia@ Narra- 
tive of the Proteftant Church of the United Brethren, or, Unitas 
Fratrum, in the remoter Ages, and particularly in the present Cen- 
tury: written in German by David Cranz, now tran/lated into 
Englith, evth Emendations; and publifoed, with fome additional 
Notes, by Benjamin La Trobe. Sve. 6s. Robdfon, 

pie work was written in Germap,-about-the year 2772, 

by Mr. DayidCranz, the author of The Hiltory of 

Greenland, containing a defcription of the Country aad iw in- 

Vor. L. Now, 1780 Bb habitarits ; 
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370 Ancient and Modern Hifiory of the-Brethren. 
habitants: and particularly'a relation of the miffion; which 
had been carried on for'above thirty years by the Unitas Fra- 
trum, at New Herrnhut and Lichtenfels, in that country *.” 

Mr. Cranz was one of the United Brethren, and appears to 
have been an able.and induftrious writer. He died in the year 
1777s , : 
We have had many former publications, containing accounts 
of the United Brethren; but this author tells us, that. what has 
hitherto been written about them is incomplete, partly devoid 
of authenticity, and often notorioufly perverted and falfe, 
He likewife affures us, that this is the firft genuine and au- 
thentic hiftory of the church of the Brethren, publithed in 
England. 

Mr. Cranz was induced, it feems, to draw up a brief hif- 
tory of the rife, the events, and the principal revolutions of the 
church of the Brethren in Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, and 
other parts, by the exprefs defire of many hiftorians, who wifh- 
ed to have a fucciné and authentic fketch of their hiftory, in 
order to infert it in their works, or appeal to it, as a proper 
authority on any particular occafion. 

He commences his narrative with a ftate of the Chriftian re- 
ligion in Bohemia about the year 860, and gives a fhort account 
of the Waldenfes, of John Hufs and Jerome of Prague. John 
Hufs, the celebrated Bohemian reformer, the firft oppofer 
of the doétrine of tranfubftantiation, and the defender of 
Wickliffe, was burnt by fentence of the council of Conftance 
in 1415. Jerome-of Prague his difciple, and the promulgator 
of: his religious opinions, fhared the fame fate the year follow- 
ing. Not long after this our author dates the formation of the 
church of the United Brethren. 


¢ About the year 1453, fome families of the citizens of 
Prague, and alfo gentry and learned men of this and other 
places, repaired to the lordfhip of Lititz, and made ufe of the 
miniftry of fome of the Calixtine + minifters, in whom they re- 
pofed a confidence, efpecially Michael Bradazius, minifter of the 
town of Zamberg. Thefe abolifhed mary fuperfluous ceremo- 
nies, and reftored the decayed church-difcipline, not fuffering 
any one to receive the holy communion, who had not firft under- 
gone their examination, and been declared fit for it. . Of this 
they were accufed by the neighbouring minifters before the con- 
fiftory ; who forbad them to preach, and adminifter the holy 
communion, and placed others in their room, The Brethren, 
being condemned by thefe minifters in all their fermons, abfent.- 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxiii. p. 22. 
+ The Calixtines followed the doétrine of the church of Rome in 
all shings but in depriving the laity of the chalice or cup, Moreri. 
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ed themfelves) from, the churches’ made their remonftrasce to 
Rokyzaa; [archbifhop of Prague] and, his fuffragan Lupacius, 
and ‘begged for an examinafion. The former fent them away 
as they came; but the latter advifed them to edify éach other in 
ftilnefs, to chufe their minifters from among themfelves, aud to 
introduce good difcipline and order. ‘The fame advice they re- 
ceived from other well difpofed minifters of the Calixtines, who; 
on that very account, were forced to incur fome fhare of the 
Brethrén’s reproach and perfecution. 

‘ They followed this advice, and took Michael Bradazius, 
who repaired to them at Kunewald, for their miniiter.: He, 
with: his affiftants in other villages, under the dire&tion of Gre- 
gory, metin 1457, in a conference; in which, according tothe 
light they then had, they formed their church-fellowfhip among 
themfelves, not upon the plan of the forementioned Compafta- 
ta*, or upon that of other privileges and rules of men, but upon 
the rules and the Jaw of Chrift. Hence, in the beginning they 
denominated themfelves Fratres Legis Chrifti, or, Brethren of the 


Law of Chrift. . 


> 


* But, as this gave occafion to lefs intelligent perfons, to look 
upon them as fome new monaftic order; they, dropping this 
name, ftyled themfelves fimply, Fratres, or, Brethren; and, 
being afterwards joined by many other Brethren of like difpofi- 
tion with themfelves in Bohemia, Unitas Fratrum, The Unity of 
the Brethren, ov, Fratres Unitatis, The United Brethren; and, at 
fame time, bound themfelves to a itrifter church-difcipline, re- 
folved to fuffer all things for confcience fake, and, inftead of 
defending themfelves, as the fo-called Huffites had done, by force 
of arms, to défend themfelves by prayer and reafonable remon- 
ftrances againit the rage of their enemies. 

‘ Before three years had elapfed, they were called to provein 
fa& what manner of fpirit they were of. For, as not only: many 
fincere fouls out of the whole empire repaired to them, but alfo 
little flocks of Brethren {prung up every where in Bohemia and 
Moravia, and joined them; they were ftigmatifed both by Ca- 
lixtine and Romifh priefts, not only as heretics, but as fecret 
fowers of fedition. Charged with forming a dangerous ftate 
within the ftate, and with an intention to renew the Taborite + 
tumults, which were fcarcely laid, and even to feize the govern- 
ment, they were fummoned to appear before the confiftory at 





* The Bohemian Compactata were comprehended under thefe four 
articles: 1. The word of God fhall be freely preached by able mi- 
nifters, according to the holy fcriptures, without any human in- 
ventions. 2. Tite Lord’s fupper fhall be adminiftered unto all in 
both kinds, and divine worfhip performed in the mother tongue, 
3. Open fins fhall be openly punifhed, according to the law of God, 
without refpect of perfons. 4. The clergy fhail exercife no worldly 
dominion, but preach the gofpel. 

+ From Tabor, a little city of Bohemia, whither the Huffites re- 
tired during the wars of Bohemia, in the 15th century. Moreri, 
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Prague, Rokyzan, though tae very advifer of the fteps they 
had taken, for fear of diminifhing his credit and character, durft 
not patronife them; butupbraided. them with an. inconfiderate 
fchifm, and with extending themfelves abroad in a tat and 
headlong manner ; which could end in nothing but popular tu- 
mults. George Podiebrad [the regent], though far from be- 
ing! difinclined towards them, neither would, nor could, pro- 
tect them againf the rage of their incenfed. enemies. For, ap- 
on the deceafe of king Ladiflaus in his minority, in the year 
1458, having been ele&ted king, and having by bis coronation- 
oath promifed to extirpate the heretics; he was under a.neceflity 
to confent to a perfecution of the Brethren, that he might notal- 
together break his word, and that the Calixtines, by whofe in- 
tereft he had afcended the throne, might be {creened, 
© Thus the firft bloody perfecution againft the United Brethren 
in Moravia and Bohemia took place. They were declared ua- 
worthy of the common rights of fubje&s; and, in the depth of 
winter, turned out of the cities and villages, with the forfeiture 
of al! their effets, The fick were caft out into the open fields, 
where many perifhed with hunger and cold. They threw them 
into prifons, with a view to extort fromthem, by hunger, cold, 
racks; and tortures, a confeflion of feditious defigns, and anim- 
peachment of their accomplices. . And, when nothing could be 
extorted from them, they were maimed on hands and feet, drag- 
ged inhumanly at the tails of horfes or carts, and quartered, or 
burnt alive. Many died in the prifons, and {uch as furvived, 
were at laft, when no crime could be proved againft them, dif- 
charged inthe moft pitiable condition; the confiftory havin 
iffued a command, that the Lord’s fupper fhould be adminiftered 
to none but with the ceremonies in ufe among the Calixtines, 
and efpecially not to the Picards *, (an invidious name the Bre- 
thren were ftigmatifed with) under pain of death.” 


The author proceeds to relate the chief revolutions and oc- 
cutrences in the church of the Brethren, in all its branches, 
cOfigtegations, miffions, and colonies, to the year 1769. By 
which it appears, that it was almoft extinguifhed one hundred 
and fixty years ago in Bohemia and Moravia, but renewed 
about the year #722, at Herrnhut in Upper Lufatia; and fince 
that time has fpread itfelf into every quarter of the globe. 

This work, we believe, is fufficiently authentic; but it is 
too circumftantial and tedious; and too full of fanatical jar- 
gon, to be entertaining to a rational and intelligent reader, 
who is not perfonally concerned in the affairs of the United 
Brethren. 


tn 
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¢* §o the Waldenfés from France were named ; either from the 
principal diftrift of their refidence, Picardy, or from a certain Beg- 
hard, charged with the abomination of the Adamites,’ 
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r be Patfonage Houfe 5 Novel. By a Young Lady, Inia Series of 
Letters, 2 Vols. 1tmo. 6s. fewed, Macgowan. : 


S tice Novel is /uid to be written by a lady, and, as. the informs 

us, in an Advertifement prefixed, her firft performance, 
On both thefe accounts, it is doubtlefs entitled to.al! the can- 
did indulgence which criticifm, confiftent with the rules of 
juftice, can poflibly afford. Though we fhall not, therefore, fo 
far firain our complaifance, as to fay that this performance 
can boaft of that perfeét knowlege of the human heart which 
appears in Clarifia, or Sir. C. Grandifon, or the inimitable hu- 
mour of Tom Jones and Jofeph Andrews, we fhall readily ac~ 
knowlege that the Parfonage Houfeis poffeffed of no inconfiderable 
fhare of real merit, as it is written in an eafy and unaffected 
ftyle, abounds in good and virtuous fentiments, and conveys 
fome ufeful lefions of infirufiion. The incidents, though not 
numerous, are natural ; the charafers of the perfons concern- 
ed, in general, well fupported ; and the ftory fufficiently in- 
terefting to engage the attention, without too deeply affecting 
the hearts and paffions of its readers. 

Without entering into an analyfis of the fable, which the 
nature of our Review will not give us room or leifare to dif- 
cufs, we fhall, in fupport of oar opinion, lay before our 
readers one of the Letters: 


Mifs Whitmore to Mifs Bentley, at Hackerton. 


Rofemount, * 


‘ T arrived here about fix o’clock yeflerday eyening; you who 
know my ufual fpirits and fondnefs for travelling, will not, when 
I tell you they did not fail me, imagine I was much fatigued with 
my fhort journey : my dear Caroline and Mr. Hilton received me 
with every mark of a fincere pleafure. But my happinefs was much 
damped, by obferving on the countenance of the former, what the 
in vain attempted to fhake off:-fhe was (contrary to her ufual cuf- 
tom), frequently abfent, nor couid the attention of her friend, or 


the fprightly fallies of Godfrey, prevent thefe reveries from repéate 


edly occurring. 


‘ When we retired to reft I tenderly inguired the caufess 

“ Your fufpicions were juft, my dear Fanny (faid the) my too 
fufceptible heart feels more than I dare exprefs to any one befides 
yourfe/f.. About three weeks ago we were invited to a ball, given 
by Sir William Clair on his return from making the grand tour. 
The company was very numerous and brilliant : and though there 
were many ladies prefent, much fuperior to me in rank and beauty, 
Sir William unfortunately fixed his attention on me; and would 
have engaged me for his partner for the evening, but I had pre-en- 
gaged mylelf to Godfrey ; however, he entreated me to walk mi- 
nuet with him, with which requeft I complied. He came t fe next 
morning to inquire after my health; and as he is pretty intimate 
with Goufrey, he called two or three times in the courfe of that week 
Bb 3 on 
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on one pretence or other ; his behaviour to me was extremely par 
ticular 5 my father obferved his growing attachment: with ipleafure, 
but’ my feelings on the occafion were far different. -When one 
morning, as Godfrey, myfelf, and fome neighbouring gentlemen 
dnd ladies, were returning froma review, which had jult been ex- 
hibited afew miles djftance, I faw Sir W. Clair’s carriage driving 
out of the avenue that leads to our houfe. My father met us at the 
door, and with a {miling countenance told me apart, to fullow him 
to his clofet, for that he had fomething of confequence to commu- 
nicate to me. 

‘© My fears too faithfully prefaged the unwelcome intelligence, he 
Jed me to a feat and then began: 

«* My dear Caroline, you know with what an anxious tendernefs 
I have watched over your education: and how earneftly I have en- 
deavoured to inftil into your mind the bef principles; you have 
hitherto inftanced your gratitude, by the ftricteft attention to my 
precepts, and have anfwered my every expectation. Judge then of 
the pleafure I received when Sir William Clair came this morning 
to beg my permiffion to addrefs you, if your affections were unen- 
gaged. I thought I could anf{wer for my Caroline, and affured him 
my will had ever been the guide of your actions, and that in this 
initance I could aniwer for your obedience, fince you could have 
no reafonable objection to an offer every way fo generous and 
fuitable.”’ . 

«‘ T was for fome moments filent ; the extreme agitation of my 
mind prevented my reply, at laf I fummoned up refolution enough 
to exclaim: 
~ § Tam convinced, Sir, that the firft with of your heart is for my 
happinefs, and that you will not, when I tell you Sir William Clair 
can never be the man of my choice, perfift in defiring me to give 
my hand where my heart muft ever bean alien.’’ “* What objec- 
tion an you poffibly have to Sir William? Is he not young, hand- 
fome, amiable, and of a moit unexceptionable character? You know, 
my dear girl, I readily acquiefced in your determination of difmiff- 
jng Lord M—— and the Honourable Mr. Re, becaufe I would 
not give you room to think I wifhed to facrifice my child. where for- 
tune was the only recgammendation ; but here the cafe is widely dif. 
ferent, and I am perfuaded you will foon think fo: Sir William in. 
tends dining hére to-morrow, and I hope you will give him fuch a 
reception ] wifh you, and his meritsdemand. If you do not, I hall 
think you have fome latent caufe for your obftinacy, and if you have 
engaged yourfelf without my confent (continued he, raifing his 
voige) you know my fentiments on that head, and they are un- 
changeable.” 

‘* 4 fervant entering to inform hima gentleman waited below to 
fpeak ‘with him prevented any farther converfation at that time. 
He had fcarcély leit the room ere I faw Edmund Waldgrove crofs 
the court-yard ; he bowed to me as I fat at the window, fo I could 
not well be denied; (efpeciaily as we had become pretty intimate 
Ly méeting frequently at Mrs. Harland’s, where he had been ona 
vifit for fome time before) he feemed little lefs agitated than myfelf ; 
he canie to take leave of us, as he faid he fhould quit England rather 
fuddenly.° The emotions this intelligence caufed. in my mind, were 
tuo vifible; they burft forth into tears. Some few words elcaped, 
éxpréfiive of my feelings. -He appeared tranfported with joy, his 
countenance refumed its wonted chearfulnefs; he threw himfelf gt 
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my feet, confeffed the ftrongeft affection for me, and faid that no- 
thing but the difparity of our fortunes could have prevented -him 
from fuing for: fome return ‘to a paflion fo violent as that his heart 
had long felt for me. “Oh heavens! Fanny, this foft {cene was.too 
muth for my torn heart to bear; the certainty of his loving me with 
ahvaffeftion equal to my own was a balfam to its wounds, in fpite. 
of the prudent refolutions I have a thoufand times made in his ab. 
fence: Ifaid more than on recolleétion I could reconcile tomy own 
notions of duty. He was preffling to his lips my hands wet with tears, 
when my father entered the room with a glow of indignation on his 
cheeks, 

“- And it is to your arts, Sir, (faid he, turning to Edmund)I am 
to impute my daughter’s obftinacy in regard to the propofals I this 
morning laid before her : but know, that though you may have fo 
farinfinuated yourfelf into the affections of an inexperienced girl, 
as to make her forgetful of what fhe owes to her family, you wilf not 
find it fo eafy a tafk to prevail over the prudence of a parent anxious 
for the welfare of his child: I will take care thatin future you find 
no expedient to fee or hear from each other.” 

«¢ Thofe precautions, Sir, (replied the noble youth) are unnecef- 
fary ; I confefs I have loved your amiable daughter ever fince I be- 
came‘acquainted with her virtues: but mine is a generous, not a 
weak paffion ; it prompts me rather to feek the good of its object 
than my own gratification ; finding it unconquerable, I formed the 
defign of leaving England, and this week engaged myfelf to attend 
Lord'G—— on his travels: I thal] fet out for London in three days 
time, and came this morning to take leaveof a family whofe civilities 
Iam grateful for, and whofe good opinion I wifh eyer toretain, A 
heart fraught with too much fenfibility is a misfortune to its poffef- 
for; to that caufe you, Sir, muft impute my conduct this morning, 
not to art or defign, which my nature abhors.” 

‘¢ My father appeared foftened ; he feemed difpofed to pardon us: 
put it is ftrange that we fhould fometimes take more pains to fupe 
prefs a good inclination than would ferve to refift a bad one. ‘* You 
are pefeétly right, young man, (faid he) abfence and refolution are 
the only remedies for an ill-placed paffion. You have my beft withes 
for your fuccefs in life: merit united with good parts feldom fails to 
make its way.” Edmund bowed without fpeaking, and retired, caft« 
ing at mea look of mingled tendernefs and forrow. That look, 
good heavens! it faid more than a thoufand words. The moment 
the door clofed I burft-into tears. ‘ lf afenfe of honour can do fo 
much, faid I, ought not gratitude and duty blended, to do more.” 

‘© Yes, Sir, 1am yours, difpofe of me as you think beft, I will en- 
deavour to be all you wifh me.” My father wept, prefled my hands, 
and retired without fpeaking. 

«¢ When we met at dinner, I affumed as compofed a countenance 
as poffible, but my heart and looks were far from correfponding. 
Sir William came the next day, and J endeayoured to receive him in 
a manner that fhould give my father every reafon to think I was fin- 
cere in the profeffions I made the day before; he feemed much oblig- 
ed by my compliance, and has ever fince behaved to me with increaf- 
ing tendernefs.” 

‘ Here the dear girl ceafed fpeaking, and now permit me to lay 
afide my pen, as I have performed the-promife I made when_T left 
Hackerton, of writing to you letters of the fame length, and in the 
fame prolix ftyle with thofe I ufed to fend my dear Caroline, when I 
Bb4¢4 was 
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was deprived of her loved fociety. I will continus to relate toyyou, 
eyery minute cirtumflance that “attends the fate of our [weet fuffer.. 
ing ee as. | know bow much your feeling heart fympathifes with 
her; and that you are, from thefe letters of her's I have fiiewn you, 
pretty well acquainted with the amiable Waldgrove family, Godfrey, 
&c. but apropos of Godfrey, I think I ought not to let hiny pals by | 
uanoticeds and I now tell you that he exceeds, in point-of perfon, 
the defcription Caroline gave meof him, and his talents in converla-, 
tion do-jutticeto her encomiums, we laugh, fing, and chat together 
by the hour. He has claimed my promife of friendfhip, and was it 
not for the gloom I fometimes fee thade the face of Caroline, I think 
we fhould be as happy a little cirele, asany I know, Sir William 
lair comes.every day, as you will naturally fuppofe without my 

telling you. In my opinion, he is handfome, and very agreeable. 
Carafine efteems, but I fear willnever love him: a cold wotd that, 
efieem, Kate, to tye people together for life: may that never be my. 
matrimonial chain, Caroline has defired me not to mention the 
fracas between Edmund and Mr. Hilton to Mr, Godfrey. I have 
promifed, and will keep my word inviolably. “ 

‘ On a review of what I have written, I perceive that I took my 
Jeave of you oh the other fide of the paper. You will fay that my 
letters, like my vifits to you, are generally long ones, and yet Lufu- 
ally turn back, after having bade you adieu, for fomething or other 
L happen to forget. Remember my duty, refpects, &c. Ha Sa due, 
and believe that Iam ever your affectionate coufin, 

FRANCES WHITMORE, 


This fpecimen may give our readets an idea of the 4u- 
thor’s ftyle and manner, and will probably induce thein to give 
the whole a kind and impartial perufal. 





Patriotic and Military Infiructions. Addreffed to the People of Enga 
land, with a View to enable them to defeat the Purpofes of ak Ents 


my, in Cafe of an Invafion of any of the Poffeffions of his Majefy. 


‘AT firft fight of this book, we were in hopes that fome of 

our good patriotic generals had deigned, by this method, 
to communicate to the nation, fome information relative toa 
few of the neceflary points ‘of this now important fubjeé, of 
national or felf-defence ; as we have heard was lately done, or 
attempted, by an officer of great reputation and abilities, but 
that the work was fuppreffed in its birth for reafons unknown 
tous... Weare forry that any reafons fhould be found again 
informing the people in’a fubject fo effential as that of defend- 
ing theasfelves againft‘all enemies, whether external or inter. 
nal; and regret that thisis not the work of a great.general, nor 
well calculated to fupply the lofs above mentioned, nor to be ‘of 
any ccnfiderable atility, efpecially as the author, (who feems 
to be a forvigner,) did not get fome friend to render it into in- 
telligible Englith, 
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We are, however, able to underftand, that this author 
withes, very properly,) that,the country gentlemen and people 
miglit be inftru&ed, not only in the ufe of arms, buat in the 
bufinefs of forming and throwing up field-works for. defence, as 
well as in defending futh places as have antecedently been made 
for ‘other purpofes in ordinary life. dn the profecutidn of his 
plan, this author pives a general defetiption ‘of a field-fort, 
remarks on. the advantagés of that conftru@ion, with obfer- 
vations on a proper fituation, and how to defend it. pro- 
perly. He then. attempts to defcribe. a whimfical kind of 
catapult for throwing *ftones, with the advantages, as he 
thinks, to be derived from it. He ‘next delivers general 
infiru@tions for repulfing an enemy, in cafe. of an invafion, 
After-thefe three chapters, he enters into the particulars- and 
minutia of the nature and properties of places, fituations, and 
defences ; fuch asabatis, fingle intrenchments, ‘on tracing the 
lines, on flanks, on defiles, fafcines, wells, and palifades, 
And lafily, he deliversa general application of the inftruQions 
particularifed in the preceding chapter ; as the method of op~ 
 pofing an enemy, in cafe he effetts a landing on the coaft ; the 
method of fortifying and defending a plain country, all kinds 
of narrow pafiages, caftles, houfes, villages, and {mall towns; 
on athbufcades, and fome ftratagems. All thefe inftrufions, 
fuch as they are, our author prefaces with a long differtatidn. on 
the neceffity of fuch works, and defences, by the people at large. 
It is, perhaps, to be lamented, that, in modern times,, the 
ufe. of arms and military knowlege has been fo much neglea&- 
ed, or ‘abandoned to thof of the profeffion: this is confidered 
‘as'a neteflary confeqatnce of the advancement and divifion of 
arts.and labour; for as foon as men found, or were perfuaded, 
shat it was more convenient to pay for their defence than to 
defend themfelves, they gradually became unfit for it, lofing 
all inflitaty ‘habits and knowlege, no mode or eftablifhment té- 
Maihing fuffictient for keeping up the military fpirit among the 
people, though in that probably confifts the greateft ftrength 
ofa nation, Some of this author’s ideas may be good, as his 
parapet, circalar curtain, &c, though not originally his‘own, ‘nor 
‘yet ‘fufficiently confirmed by experience; indeed forme material 
objeftions lie againft his parapet, although it obviates fome 
that hold againit the one in ordinary ule, conftruGed with 
banquette, &c. - And though we have fome reafon to» doubt 
our author’s being a man of any confiderable military reputa- 
‘tion, of éven a military. man by profeffion; yet every thing 
that contributes to diffufe military knowlege thravgh a nation 
where it is wanted, may ‘be of fome benefit, were it only by 
exciting others to improve wpon fuch beginnings, 
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Effai fur la Mufique Ancienne et Moderne. ato. 4. Vols. Paris,. 1780. 


T,°EW arts and fciences have of late employed more pens than 

Mufic, not only in the practical part, but theoretic and hifto- 
vical; which evidently proves the univerfality of its cultivation 
throughout Europe. With refpect to the hiftory of the art, it 
feems never to have been thought of in France or England, till'the 
prefent century ; but now France, befides eflays innumerable, has 
ashy hiftories of mufic, and England two, of néarly the fame pe- 
riod. 
~ Notwithftanding the modefty of the title, the prefent work, from 
the manner of treating the fubject, as well as its bulk, deferves to 
have the firft place, not only among the Hiflories of Mufic, but of 
dyric. Poetry, in the French language. 

If the author had confined his enquiries to the progrefs of thefe 
arts in his own country, and called his work an Effay upon Ancient 
and Modern. Mufic and Lyric Poetry iz France, he’ would have fa- 
tisfied a greater number of his readers. But in an undertaking fo 
-general and elaborate, where Mufic is taken up an infant in the 
arms of Pythagoras, and led on to maturity in the French Opera, 
during the adminiftration of Rameau, and cenforfhip of Roufier, 
it was natural to expect, that as her empire has been univer- 
fal, we fhould have been favoured with fome account of her tranf: 
.aétions, laws and government, in other parts of her dominions 
than ancient Greece and modern France. But, to quit metaphor 
and perfonification: with regard to the mufic of other countries in 
Europe, whoever expects information or fair criticifm will be dif- 
appointed ; for not one Italian or German conipofition is inferted 
in an Effay.on Mujic in general, and in which the author has extended 
his plan fo far as to give fpecimens of the national mufic of feveral 
of the moft remote countries, and inconfiderable provinces of the 
world. However, as a drawback from the fatisfaction which a cu- 
' ylous reader would have in examining fuch wild and original éfforts 
zat melody, he gives no authorities for their authenticity. We have 
not only Egyptian, Chinefe, Arabian, Perfian, Turkith, Ruffian, 
_and American-mufic, but that of the Siamois, Morlaques, Negroes, 
Hungarians, Danes, Norwegians, Icelanders, Perigourdines, Stra{- 
bourgeoifes, Auvergnates, with fongs of Gafcony, Bern, Languedoc, 
and Provence. But with all this, neither the Germans, Spaniards, 
«nor Englith are named, as people who had. ever cultivated mufic. 
. That the Germans fhould be thus flighted, to whom inftrumental 
mufic has fuch obligations, and whofe fymphonies have fo long been 
in vogue at Paris, is indeed much more extraordinary than that 
the Englith fhould be unnoticed, who are at prefent-not only out of 
favour there, but whofe beft compofitions ‘are vocal, and thofe 
chiefly for'the church, and fet to Aeretical words, which are unin- 
telligible to the reit of Europe. 

The author muft be allowed the merit of diligence in collecting 
his materials, though there is a great want of felection, arrange- 
ment, and confiftence; for'we find paflages and opinions given as 
his‘own property, not only from authors of principles diametrically 


oppofite to the doétrines he means to eftablifh, but to each other. 
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Sometimes Metaftafio*, Italian operas, fingers, and compofers, are 
mentidned ‘with rapture ;)at other times: the great Italian Lyric is 
infinitely inferior to Quinault, and * it is impoflible to hear one of 
his dramas from beginning to end without being tired to death +’: 
‘ Recitative is at beft but equal to bad declamation f ;.the compoier, 
without thinking of the hero’s fituation, or the drift of the piece, 
facrifices every thing to the talents of the finger, or his own pe-~ 
dantry §.” And though he fometimes agrees with our Dr. Brown, 
and the blind, or rather deaf admirers of antiquity, that mufic is 
degenerated, and has loft all its powers over the human mind ]], 
yet at others, * the ancients (he tells us) were infants in mafic, and 
the prefent age is fuperior to that of any other period ++.’ 

There are, however, articles in the biographical part, concerning 
fome of the modern compofers and fingers of Italy, of a different 
colour from the reft of the work, and which feem manifeftly to have 
been written by one who not only had heard and read the beft mu- 
fic of that country, but had powerfully felt all its beauties. Such 
are the characters of Piccini, Paefiello, and Sacchini, as compofers; 
and of Guadagni, and Pacchierotti, as fingers. But then if we turn 
to thofe of the immortal Rameau and Rouffier for theory, and of 
Mefdemoifelles Fel, Arnould, and M. Le Gros, for finging, he tells 
us, that the Italians, & les etrangers in general, are Charlatans, 
who neither know /a bafe foudamentale, nor even the true ftale of 
mu fic. 

But even with refpect to France, we are forry to find in a work 
which muft have coft the author and his friends much time and 
trouble, that a fpirit of cabal and tracaferie runs through the 
whole, in fpite of all the parade of profeffional candour and impar- 
tiality which is difplayed in the preface. For it is eafy to difeover, 
that being in Jiai/on with Rouffeau’s bittereft enemies, the poor 
man is not to refit in his grave: he muff be annihilated’ ‘The ci- 
tizen of Geneva’s cenfure of Rameau and French mufia; ‘his quar- 
rel with M, D’Alembert, and that gentleman’s friends ; ‘his not 
fubfcribing to the Abbé Rouffier’s reveries concetning the triple 
progrefion, all rife in judgment againit him. 

According to this author, it fhould feem that no one can" pof- 
fibly compote good mufic without ftudying Rameau, or execute it 
in true intervals but by the affiftance of the Abbé Rouffier. “Thefe 
are the gods, of M. La Boide’s idolatry. 

Who would imagine, alter declaring, * that he has taken the ut- 
moft care to avoid interfering in thofe mufical difputes with which, 
for fome years paft, the literary journals have been fo crowded, with- 
out producing any other effect than fetting feveral perfons at eternal 
variance, whom nature defigned to be friends {f ; who, after read- 
ing this, would expeét to find in his lift of writers on mufic,' every 
author condemned who has dared to differ from Rameau’ and 
Rouffier ; and every quarrel revived which writings long fincé for- 





* Tom. ii. p. 280. + Jl eft impofible d'entendre aucun de fes 
ouvrages d'un bout al’autre, fans y eprouver le plus violent enuui. Tom. 
i. Pp. 52. Ib. p. 50. § P. 53. I] P.. tt Ib. 
p. 57. * From the time of Jubal to Lulli, mufic was nothing but 
plain chanting. But when Rameau appeared,’ Gods, *. what difco- 
veries! Le plus grand des muficiens.qui aient paru jufqu'a prefent, felon 
nous, Cef, fans contredit, RAMEAU.’ t Pref. ps vi. 
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gotten bave,produced ?. Itiis eafy to.difcover in thefe fquabbtes, 
that neither the Chevalier Gluck, nor Bemetzriedier, have bad fair 
play. But whoever is furprifed at this, will be ftill more foat the 
free and frequent ule which the author has conde{cended to make 
of writers ancient and modera, without acknowledgment. Our 
mufical hifterian and traveller, Dr. Burney, for inftance, we find 
articularly pillaged in his Difertation on the Mufc of the Auctents ; in 
Lo Aatouah of Egyptian and Hebrew Mufic; of the ancient Inftru- 
ment on the Gagle Ketta, at Rome; of the Olympic and other 
Games, andCharacter of the Mufical Champions; as well-as in his 
Prefent State of Mufic in France and Italy, whence whole articles res 
lative to Italian compolers and fingers are literally tranflated, and 
inferted in, M. La Borde’s work, as original. He has been. {till more 
partial, perhaps, to Signior Quadrio’s General Hiflory of Poetry *, 
Every writer is doubriefs intitied to draw upon his predeceffors, 
and to have the ufe of their labours; but then itis expecied that he 
fhould give.a_#ote of hand by way of acknowledgment, when he 
borrows their;property.. However, M. La Borde, without any fuch 
ceremony, feizes as bis own whatever comes in his way; and the 
naines of Signor Quadrio and Dy. Burney have been (hut our of this 
text, notes, andinticx, with a peculiar, and, feemingly, difinge. 
nuous kindof afiduity. Nor have Padre Martini, or the Prince 
Abbot of St. Blafius, been fufficiently indemnified for the materials 
which they have furnifhed to thefe four huge volumes. From Sigs 
nor Quadrio ¢ he has taken the greatest part of thirty pages, begin- 
hing at 507, and continuing to tranfcribe all .be wanted, till ‘be 
came to p. 539, which is as far as the Italian hiftorian bad purfued 
the fubject, Whoever compares thefe pages with thofe of M. La 
Borde, tom, iil. from p. 245 to-328, will find that the accufation of 
difiagenuity is not overcharged. : 
As to Dr, Burney, we thall prefent our readers with one article 
only, amon, many, as a fpecimen of thefe invafions of private pro- 


perty. 






















Barhey’s Prefent State of Mufie in 
France and Italy, p. 23. 2d 
Edit. 
Rinaldo:di.Capua is the natu- 
yal fon of a perfon of very high 
yank.in that country; and at 
firft-only ftudied mufic as an ac- 
complithment: but being left by 
his father with only a {mall for- 
tune, which was foon diffipated, 
he.was forced to make it his pro- 
fefhon. ..He was. but feventeen 
when he compofed his frit opena 
at Vienna, I have often received 
great pleasure from his compoi- 
tions: be is not in great fathion 
at prefent ;. though he compofled 
an intermezzo for the Capranica 


Effai fur la ae Ancienne et 
Moderne, par M. Laborde, To. 
III. p. 227. 


Rinaldo eft fils naturel d’une 
perfonne d’un rang diftingué 
dans fon pays. Il avoit d’abord 
etudié la mufique pour fon amufe- 
ment; mais abandonné par fon 
pere, avec une trés petite for- 
tune qui fut bien-tat. diffipée, il 
fut obligé d’en faire fa profeffion. 
I] n’avoit que quinze ans quand 
il compofa fon premier opéraa 
Vienne. IH n’eft pas maintenant 
fort 4 la mode, quoiqu’il aitcom- 
pofé un intermede pour le théatre 
de Capranica, 4 Rome, en 1769, 
qui ewt un grand fucces, ila 
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* Della Sianta,*e della Ragione d Ogni Poefa. 7 Vol. gto. 


Tom. Lile. parte ada, 
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theatre at Rome laft winter, 
which’ had great fuccefs. » He:is 
very intelligent in converfation ; 
but, though a good natured man, 
his opinions are rather fingular 
and fevere upon his brother com- 
pofers, 

He thinks that they have 
nothing left to do now, but to 
write themfelves and others over 
again; and that the only chance 
which they have left for obtain- 
ing the reputation of novelty and 
invention, aries either from ig- 
noranice of want of memory in 
the public; as every thing, both 
in melody and modulation, that 
is worth doing, has been often 
already done. Heincludes bimfelf 
jn the cenfure, and frankly con- 
fefles, that though he has written 
full as mush as his neighbours, 
yet out of all his works, perhaps 
not above oze new melody can 
be found, which has been wire- 
drawn in different keys, and 
different meafures, a thoufand 
times. 

‘ And as to modulation,. it 
mu be always the fame, to be 
natural and pleafing; what has 
not been given to the public be- 
ing only the refufe of thoufands, 
who have tried and rejected it, 
either as impracticable or dif- 
pleafing. The only opportunity 
a compofer has for introducing 
new modulation in fongs, is ina 
fhort fecond part, in order to 
fright the hearer back to the 
firft, to which it ferves as a foil, 
by making it comparatively beau- 
tiful. He likewife cenfures with 
great féverity the noife and tu- 
mult of inftruments in modern 
fongs. 


* Signor Rinaldo di Capua has 
at Rome the reputation of being 
the inventor of accompanied re- 
citatives, But in hunting for old 
compofitions in the archives of 
$. Girolamo della Carita, I found 
an oratorio by Aleflandro Scar- 
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beaucoup d’efprit dans la con- 
verfation ; mais’ quoique d'un 
fort bon caraétére, ib a des opi- 
nions un peu féveres et outrées 
fur les ouvrages de fes confreres. 
Ii penfe qu’on n’a rien Jaiffé a 
faire de neuf. Mais qu'on’ ne 
fait que fe copier les wns. les 
autres, et qu’on ne peut plus pr¢- 
tendre a "invention et ala nou- 
veauté, que par lignorance du 
public, ou a fon defaut de mé- 
moire; tout-ce qui eft bon en 
modulation et en mélodie ayant 
deja été fait plus d’une fois,. Iine 
s'‘excepte pas lui-méme de>cette 
critique; il avoue franchement 
que, quoiguil ait- écrit autant 
que tes autres, On ne trouveroit 
péut-étre pas dans tous fes ou- 
vrages plus d'un trait neuf; ,et 
qui n’ait. é:é employé plus de 
milles fois dans des tons et deg 
méfures differentes. 


‘ Quand ala modulation, elle 
doit etre toujours la méme pour 
étre naturelle at agréable 3 car ce 
qui n’a pas été donné. au public, 
n’eft que le rebut de mille com- 
pofiteurs que l’ont eflayé et rejetté 
comme impraticable et deplai- 
fant. La feule occafion gu’ait un 
compofiteur d’introduire de nou- 
velles modulations dans les airs, 
fe trouve dans les fecondes’ par- 
ties ordinairement fort courtes 
des ces airs; ou l’on ne veut 
qu’etonner l’anditeur pour le 
faire retourner bien vité a la pre- 
miére partie, que celle-ci fert & 
faire trouver plus belle! Tl cri- 
tique auffi trés févérement lé bruit 
et je tumulte des inftramens dans 
les airs modernes. 

‘ Rinaldo pafle 4 Rome pour 
etre linventeur des recitatifs ace 
compagnés; mais en recherchant 
des compofitions antiénnés dans 
les archives de S. Girolamo della 
Carita, Novs avons trouvé un 
Oratorio da’ AleSandro.. Scarlatti 
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Jatti, which was compofed in the 
Jatter end ‘of the laft' century, be- 
fore Rinaldo di Capua was born, 
and in:which are’ accompanied re- 
citatives. But he does nor him- 
felf pretend to the invention ; all 
that he claimis is the being among 
the firft who introduced long 77- 
tornellos, or fymphonies, into the 
recitativés of {trong paffion and 
diftrefs, which exprefs or imitate 
what it would be ridicujous for 
the voice to attempt. There are 
many fine fcenes of this kind in 
his works. — 

‘ In thé courfe of a long life, 
Rinaldo di Capua has experienced 
various viciffitudes of fortune; 
fometimes in vogue, fometimes 
neglected. However, when he 
found old age coming on, he col- 
Jeéted together his principal 
works, fuch as had been pro- 
duced in the zenith of his for- 
tune and fancy ; thinking thefe 
would be a refource in diftreff- 
ful times. Thefe times came, 
various misfortunes and calami- 
ties befel him and his family ; 
when, behold, this refource, this 
fole refource, the accumulated 
produce of his pen, had, bya 
gracelefs fon, been fold for wafte 


paper’ | 
If the fame experiment were 








Foreron AR TIicteé. 
-compofé ala fin du fiecle paffé, 


avant que Rinaldo fut né, dang 
a il y avoit des’ recitatifs 
obligés. 

“Tl n’a pas lui méme cette pré- 
tention, tout ce’ qu'il réclame 
ceft c’avoir été un des premiers 
qui ait employé de longues ri- 
tournelles dans les ‘récitatifs 
d’une paffion forte, pour expri- 
mer ou imiter ce qu'il feroit ri- 
dicule de donner 4 ja voix.’ Tt 
y a de tres belles fcenes de cette 
efpece dans fes ouvrages. 


* Dans le cours d’une longue 
vie, Rinaldo a eprouvé diverfes 


. viciffitudes de la fortune; tan- 


fot en vogue, tantot négligé. Ce- 
pendant, lorfqu’il a fenti la viel- 
leffe arriver, il a raffemble tous 
les meilleurs ouvrages compolés 
dans le tems de fa plus vive 
imagination, les regardantcomme 
une reffource dans les tems de 
detrefle. Ces tems font venue ; 
diverfes calamités fondent fur lui 
et fur fa famille; et cette refs 
fource, cette unique reffource, le 
produit accumulé des fruits dé 
fa plume, lui a été volé par un. 
mauvais fujet de fils, et vendu 
comme des papiers inutiles,’. 


made with the articles Mazzanti, 


Caffarello, and many others in the effay under our infpection, they 
would appear to be as literal tranflations from the fame work, as 
that which we have juft confronted. 

The moft agreeable and original part of M., Laborde’s Effay, is 























that which concerns the lyric poets of France, of whom the laft vo- 
lume is filled with an alphabetical hiftory, and fpecimens of their 
writings. Many agreeable mufical compofitions are inferted of 
French mafters, in the courfe of the work; and at the end of the 
fecond volunie there is a collection of French fongs in four- parts, 
which in general are well put together, as we are to fuppofe, by the 
editor, who feems an able matter of harmony and modulation. 
However, we cannot help obferving a great want of regularity and 
elegance in the arrangement of his parts; for by frequently placing 
the tenor below the bafe, the harmony is inverted, and a piece be- 
gins, and even ends with the chord of the fourth and fixth. [t is 
extraordinary that the author has given us none of thofe fublime 
fcenes of Rameau, which are to live for ever, as fpecimens of the 
French dramatic mufic ; nor of Gluck or Piccini, who are accufed 
of imitating Lulli. But have they ever done it except in France, to 
gratify thofe whom it was their bufinefs to pleafe their own way ? 


They certainly degrade themfelves by fuch humility, and — 
their 
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their compofitions as unfit for other ears, as the French would their 
moft exquifite wines for all palates, by diluting and lowering them 
with water, or more impure liquors. 

The Englith are but juft mentioned by the author’s friend, M. 
Suard, -who farcaftically wonders that we, who give degrees in 
mufic at our univerfities, fhould have had no compofers whofe 
names have reached the continent. But even the works of Handel, 
though not an.Englifhman, are unknown to the French. Is this 
owing to their want of merit, or the ignorance of M, Suard’s coun- 
trymen? Wecan, however, produce compofers of our own, in 

int of learning, folidity, contrivance, and pure harmony, equal 
at Jeaft to thofe of France at any period. Tallis, Bird, Morley, 
Gibbons, Lawes, Locke, Blow, Purcell, Crofts, Green, and Boyce, 
in the church ftyle, may be fafely oppofed to Goudimel, Orlando di 
Laffo (who was indeed no Frenchman, but a Fleming, and educated 
in Italy), Claude le Jeune, Mauduit, Caurroy, D*Aquin, Goupil- 
lin,,La Lande, and Mondonville. And who knows any thing of 
thefe compofers out of France? Our early church pubs. had it 
been fet to Latin words, would certainly have been received in all 
places where good harmony was cultivated and encouraged. 

Upon the whole, M. Laborde’s publication is calculated for the 
meridian of France, to flatter national vanity, and that exclufive 
approbation of all its productions for which that country has ever 
been fo remarkable. And it appears, that in fpite of travelling 
through Italy, converfing with great Italian muficians, and hearing 
their works abroad and at home, that this ingenious writer has the 
happinefs of returning to his own country, and remaining in it, 
thoroughly convinced that out of France there is no mufic built 
upon true principles, nor even in France itfelf, unlefs it has been 
compofed ander the guidance of the /yfeme de la baffe fondamentale, 
and the triple progrefion. Are the inhabitants of the reft of Europe 
to be pitied. for their inferiority ; or is the author to be envied for 
his feelings? | 


_—— 





Ocuvres complettes de M. de Belloy, del’ Academie Frangoife, Citoyen te 
Calais. 6Vol. Sve. (Paris.) ° 


I T is well known that the freedom of the town of Calais was 

given to the late M. de Belloy, as a mark of gratitude for hisex. 
cellent Tragedy of the Siege of Calais, the foundation of his popu- 
larity and celebrity. 

All his works are here collected and illuftrated, by a very friendly 
and laborious editor; who has opened the edition with a general 
preface, and an intereiting life of his friend. 

Thefe are fucceeded by the tragedy of Titus, with the author’s pre. 
face, and his obfervations on that tragedy and on dramatic poetry, 
addreffed to M. de Voltaire; by Zelmire, likewife preceded» by a 
preface and complimentary verfes, addreffed by the author te the 
famous actrefs Mademoifelle Clairon, on the manner in which fhe 
played the part of Zelmire. + wre 

To every piece the fentiments of the Journal des Scavans on. its 
merits and defeéts have been fubjoined. 

Almoft the whole fecond volume is affigned to the Siege of Calais, 


and 
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and to feveral hiftorical and. critical pieces relating to that moft po* 
pular tragedy, CRIS f : ; , 

The third contains the various pietes relating to the tragedy of 
Gaftoa and Bayard, a drama, im the editor's opinion, not inférior 
to the Siege of Calais. ' , 

The.fourth. volume is affigned to the Tragedy of Gabrielle de 
Vergy, gonfidered by the editor as. the mafter-piece of M..de Belloyy 
and one of the moft capital works of the French theatre. The edi- 
tor’s.critical obfervations are lucceeded by M. de.Belloy’s Mémoire 
hiftorique fur la Maifon de Couci, et fur la Branche de Verviu. ena 
core exiftante. This performance too has produced both great and 

oad effects. | : | 

The fitth volame opens with the editor's yery minute Recherches 
Hiftoriques fur Pierre le Cruel, et -Henri de Tranftamare ; relating 
to M, Belloy’s tragedy, Pierre le Cruel. M, de Belloy himfelf has 
compofed a critical oftimate of that drama; and this critique'was 
found among his papers, and is here publithed.. The editor ob. 
ferves, upou the whole, that of M. Belloy’s fix tragedies, four have 
met with the greateft fucesis, and are, after Mr, Voltaire’s,’ mott 
applauded and frequented by the French public ; that the firk 
and the laf, Titus, and Pierre le Cruel, were acted only once, and 
then not heard throughout, and are of courfe not yet. fairly:ap- 
precjated ; but he makes no, doubt but that, when heard with «ate 
tention, they, will he highly applauded, In this colleétion they ap- 
pear with their author’s lait corrections and improvements, and with 
fome notes by, the editor. 

The fixth and lait volume confifts chiefly of fuch of M, de Belloy’s 
works as had never yet beea publithed. - It opens with the editor’s 
obfervations on M. de Ja Harpe’s general judgment of M. de Bel- 
loy: the remainder confiis of fmalier pieces in profe and verfe 3 
fuch as, a,yvaluable ‘Treatife on the French Language and Poetry ; 
an interefting fragment, entitled, Effarfur l’Art Diamatique 5 and 
fome poetical epiliies, tales, fables, &c. , 
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L’ Art dela Vigne, par M. Maupin, 8vo. Paris. 


T HIS ufeful author of feveral treatifes on ceconomical fubjects, 
juttly complains of the indifferent reception his former at< 
tempts, for improving rural ceconomy in France, have met with 
among his countrymen. Yet he might comfort himfelf by recol- 
lecting that this neglect, and very often fomething worfe, has moft 
commonly been the lot of the greateft improvers of human life, 
and real benefactors to mankind. : 

la this new publication he inftructs his readers in the method of 
improving vineyards and wines. iis method has been applauded 
by the French Academy of Sciences, and confirmed by the expe- 
rience of a refpectable magiftrate, and the teftimony of other ocu- 
lar witneffes, ' | 
Alaximes et Reflexions Moreles du Due dela Rochefoucauld, 24¢e. 

Park. ’ 
The merits of thefe Maxims and Reflexions are generally known. 


The prefent edition is complete, correct, and very elegant ; and : 
we 
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well written account of the character and works of the duke de la 
Rochefoucauld has been prefixed. : 


Recueil d' Infiruftions es, par M. de .Maflac, def Acad. des 
Sciences, &c. de Touloufe. 8wo. Paris. : 


The firft edition of part of this excellent treatife was honoured 
by the Oeconomical Society iof Berne with the offer of a medal; 
and its author invited to enlarge his obfervations and inftruétions 
on the interefting fubje& of the beft method and application of 
various manures to the different kinds of foils, That valuable 
treatife is, im this fecond edition, correéted, confiderably enlarged 


and improved, and accompanied with an inftructive memoir on - 


the molt profitable management of bées, : 


Idea Fidei Fratrum, oder khurzer Begrif der Chrifilichen Lekre in den 
Evangelifchen Brider-gemeinen; or, A concife Idea of the Chrifian 
Doétrine of the Communities of Evangelical Brethren, publifbed by 
Augutt Gottlieb Spangenberg. Oxe Volume in O@avo. Barby. 
(German.) , 

A fatisfa&tory and authentic account of the whole religious 
fyftem of the Moravian brethren, publifhed, at their own defire, 
by their bifhop. 


Jo. Retzii, Philof, Mag. Gc. Gc. Fafciculus Obfervationum Botani- 
carum primus, 38 Pages, in Folio, with two Copper Plates. Leipfie. 


A number of excellent obfervations and accurate defcriptions 
muft recommend the Jabours of this botanift to the attention and 
encouragement of naturalifts, and make them with for their con- 
tinuation. 


H. A. Grafen von Borcke, Befchreibung der Stargordtifchen Wirt- 
fchaft in Hinter Pomniern; or, H..A. Count de Borcke’s Account 
of the Management of his Eflate of Stargordt in Pommerania. 19 
Sheets, in Quarto. Berlin. (German.) | 
Count and general de Borcke, formerly governor to the prefent 

hereditary prince of Pruffia, here gives a moft inftructive and 

encouraging account of the ceconomical improvements made by 
his direétions, and under. his own infpection, on his eftate, fince 

1764, and of their prodigious fuccefs. 


-  Pharmacopa@a Roffica. 142 Pages, in Quarto. Peterfburgh. 


A Pharmacopeea,: calculated for Ruffia, was fill a defideratum ; 
this was, therefore, by the prefent emprefs’s exprefS command , 
compofed by the College of Phyficians. It is a judicious perform~- 
ance, and deferves on m:ny accounts to be noticed, and in feveral 
even to be imitated by the phyficians of other countries, 


Pharmacopaca Caftrenfis Roffica. two Sheets, in Quarto. Peterfourgh, 

Intended for the ufe of the furgeon-majors of regiments, and 
containing an enumeration of choice and neceflary medicines, and 
their refpective weights and prices. : 


Mémoire fur la meilleure Maniére de confirwire les Alambics et Fourneauz 
propres ala Diftillation des Vins. pour en-tirer Jes Eaux deVie. Par 
e Baume, du College de Pharmacie de Paris, &c. with Cuts. Sve. 

aris. : , 


The judicious author points out the various imperfections.of the 
ftills'‘and diftilleries in France, and recommends a number of im- 
Vor. L, Now, 1780, Cec provements, 
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provements; whofe practicability is evinced by the practice and fuc- 
cels ofitte Englith diftillers. } +g 4 vigito of2 mor 
‘Chanfons ti autres Potfes pofthumes de M.T Abbé de PAttaignant; fui- 
is wies'dés ‘Particularités jinguliéres de la Vie de: Mde.C:® *.° Parise + 
“S Phis-poet appears to have “been a very ‘entertaining and “livély 
. companion; rathiér forthe: table than the clofet, The fprighthett 
‘piece awong ‘his. pofthumous poems are, ‘his Adieu to the Worldjof 
winch weowill:here quote a few ftanzas: cr 
nis DISET Adieux au Monde, 

J'aurat bientét quatrevingt ans, 
Je crois qu’ cet age il eft temps 

De dedaigner la vie. — 
Auffi je la perds fans regret,” 
Et je fais gaiment mon paquet : 

Bon foir la compagnie. 
J'ai gotté de tous les plaifirs ; 
J'ai perdu jufques aux defirs ; 

A prefent je m’ennuie. 
Lorfque l'on n’eft plus prepre.a rien, 
On fe rétire, et l'on fait bien. 

Bon foir la compagnie. 


Lorfque l'on prétend tout favoir, 
Depuis le matin jufqu'au foir, 
On lit, on étudie. 
On n’en devient pas plus favant ; 
On n’en meurt pas moins ignorant ; 
Bon foir la compagnie. - 


The Particularités fingulieres de la Vie de Mde, de C ® ®, are in- 
deed ftrange; but entertaining, and fometimes even interefting. . 


nore 











MONTHLY. CATALOGUE. 
Lucubrations on Ways and Means. Humbly inferibed to the right 


Hon. Lord North. By John Berkenhout, M.D. 8ve,. 2:. 
H. Payne. 


N-thefe Lucubrations, amidft fome general and defiltory, but 

ingenious reflections on civil polity, Dr. Berkenhout expreffes 
an opinion that we ought immediately to change our fj them in 
refpect of finance ; and that.the luxuries and follies are fo firmly 
eftablifhed in Britain, as alone to produce a revenue equal to 
the expence of the prefent war, without funding another fhilliag. 
U pon: thisotdea he propofes fizty-three articles of taxation, to 
which he fubjoins remarks, tending to evince: their. propriety. 
He’ has not attempted to make any eftimate of ‘the produce of 
the taxes which he mentions; but there is reafon to think that 
it would be very confiderable, though fonie of the taxes which he 


o 
a, 


fpecifies feem far from being proper. ~ “ 


Nathar 
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‘ "é 3: Nathan #0 Lerd.North, 31 Bad, So, Wilkit,. fisMisyotd 
From the original application of thelltitle Of this pamphlet, 
we might beled to. imagine: that it.con: load Some im Rese RARE 
againft the minifter.to whom it is. addrefieds....And,at fir fight, 
indeed, this, would appear.to. be. the cafe :, but.the ,whole,is an 
ironical inveétive, which, by. its own -extravagance,,.obyioully 
implies an indire& eulogium on the: noble lord. It. might have 
been proper for the author‘to «mention on what authority {pro- 
bably the books in the: Exchequer), he has extracted the follow- 
ing curious catalogue of the penfioners in the Long Parliament. 


Lenthal (Speaker) 77301. per annum, befides a gratuity of 60001. 
Bulitrode Whitlock, Commiffioner of the Great Seal, 15001. per 
ann. and a gift of 20001. ; 
Edmund Prideaux, 1200]. per annum. 
Roger Hill, 12001. per annum. 
Francis Rous, 12001. per annum: 
Humphrey Salway, 200]. per annum. 
John Lifle, 8001. per ahnum. . pe 
Oliver St. John made above 403000 |. of his places of attorney and 
follicitor for the king, by ordinance of parliament, and by pafling 
all pardons upon commiffions. 
Sir William Allifon, 16001. per annum. 
Thomas Hoyle, :g001. per annum. , 
Thomas Pury, fen. 400 |. per annum, and a gift of 30001, 
\‘Fhomas Pury, jun. 200 |. per annum. a9 
William Ellis, 200],.pernaanum. 
Miles Corbet, 17901. per annums 
ohn Gogdwin, 700]. per annum. 
ir Thomas, Widdrington, 1500 1. per annum. 
Edward Bifh, 6001, per annum. 
Walter Strickland, 50001, per annum, 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 12001. per annum. . 
: as paymatter to the army, at.3d. per l. ynoool. 
per annum, befides a gift of 60,0001. 
Gilbert Gerrard, his fon,, 500 1. per annum. 
John Selden, a gift of 25001, 
ir Benjamin Rudiard, a gift of goool. 
Sir John Hipfly, a gift of 2000 |. befides places. | 
air Thomas Walfingham, rewarded with the greateft part of lord 
 Dorfet's eftate, on which he cut 4000 timber-trees. te 
Benjamin Valentine, Sir Henry. Heyman, and Denzil Holles, each 








a git of 5000], — 
Nathaniel Bacon, a gift af 30001. ° 
John Stevens, a gift of ro00 1: . 
pre ic de pen er - : a : ft 
obert nolds,’ 400 L.. per um, a gift of aoool;' and: got 
20,000 |. by the savchatices bidbsope lands. df > 
Sir, John Clotworthy, .treafurer of Ireland, permitted te. cheat, the 
* ftate of 40,0001. : ‘ §: 7% eb: 
{he Ath, a gift, of 14,900 .1, befides. places, >»... 
ohn Lenthal, the Speaker's fon, 20001. per annum. 
John Bond, matter of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Lucas Hodges, cuftomer of Briftol. 
Francis Allen, cuftomer for London. 


of 9 Giles 
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Giles Green, rewatded with Sir Thomas Daw’s eftate. 

Francis Pierpoint, rewarded with. the acthiies of Vents dands 
in Nottinghambhire. 

William Pierpoint, a gift, of 47,000 |. 

John Blackftone, 200]. per annum;‘and a gift of x 150001. 

—— Seawire, a gift of 2000 |, 

Ifaac Pennington, a ift of 7oool. and many bitheps lands. , 

Jobn Palmer,. mafter.of All-Souls, ‘Oxon. : 

Thomas Geery, recorder of Bridgwater, 

Samuel Vaflel, a gift.of 1009 1... ! 

Oliver Cromwell, 4000 |. 

Sir William Brereton, 2000 |. per annum. 

Sir Oliver Luke, colonel! of horfe. 

Sir Samue! Luke, colonel and fcout-mafter. 

Thomas Gell, lieutenant-colonel, and recorder of: Derby, 

Valentine Walton, colonel, and governor of Lynn-Regis. 

Richard Norton, colonel, and governor of Southampton. 

Edward Harvey, colonel, and rewarded with the bifhop’s manor 
of Fulham. 

Edward Refiter, colonel, and general of the Lincolnfhire forces, &¢. 

Sir Michael Livelay, colonel, iequeitrator and plander-mafter pene- 
ral of Kent. 

Henry Ireton, colone} and commiflary-general, 

‘Thomas Rainfborough, colonel, governor of Woodftock, and vice 
admiral of England. 

Robert Black, colone), and governor of Taunton. 

Francis Ruffel, Rowland Wilfon, .Robert Harley, Sir John Pale 
grave, Henry Martin, Nath. Fiennes,.Charles. Fleetwood,’ Will, 
Gipfon, Godtrey Bofwell, Herbert Marley, Jobn.Moor, ond amp 
‘Alured, were each of them colonels. 

Richard Brown, major-general, and governor of Abington. 

Peter Temple, captain of horfe. 

Joba. Van, colonel, and governor of Windfor, and a gift of gcop 1. 

Algernon Sydney, governor of Dover caitle. 

Richard Ingoldfly, colonel, and governor of Oxford. 

Jotin Hutchinfon, colonel and governor of Nottingham. 

Cornelius Holland, ré6oo1. per annum. 

Philip Skippon, 10001, per annum, befidesa gift of lands, and a 
majority- general of the army, and of London. 

Tho. Weitrow, rewarded with the bifhop of Worcefter’s manor of 
Hartlerow. , 

Anthony Stapley, colonel, and governor of Chichefter. 

Alexander Rigby, colonel, and governor of Bolton. 

Charles Pym, captain of horfe. 

Sir Arthur Haflerig, colonel, and governor of Newcaftle, reward- 
ed with a gift. of 65001, and the ean of Durham's manor at 
Aukland. 

Sir Thomas. Middleton, major-general for Denbigh, eal five more 
counties- 

Lord Grey of Grooby, rewarded with the royal manor of Holdenby. 

Sir Willicun Conitable, governor of Glouceiter, fold his eftate to 
Marmaduke Langdale foa 2go00}. and then obtained an ‘order of 
gat PEERS te nedume it; without eerste. ofe*penny of money 

ac 

- esi Purfoy, colonel, and governor of Coventry, had a gift 
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Sir, Edward Hungerferd, 15001. per annum, MOG IA 4 
Walter Long, colonel, had a gift of 5000], EN an” 
Michael Old{worth, 30001. per ‘annum, was alfo governor of P 
broke and Montgomery; and keeper‘ of Windfor park. 99°" 
Thomas Scot, rewarded with certain of the archbifhop’s lands, and 
Lambeth palaces F 
Benjamin Athurft was clerk of the peace for Uancathire, ahd had a 
-' gift of 1000}. | + 1a Lek O MPEIG pins 
So that in penfions there was the fanr of °58,430 |. per'aninim. | 
—— in giftsand bribes — — g08js001. 
Befides places and gifts in land, &c. | 
Each member, alfo, was allowed out of the public 
money 41. per week; which, at 25 weeks for - f 107,308 1. 
516 members, is —_—  — — | 


af 
2 
rr 


This catalogue affords an unanfwerable comment on the affected 
difintereftednefS and patriotifm of the political’ reformers. in 
thofe times. : 


A Letter to the New Parliament ; with Hints of fome Regulations 
which the Nation bopes and expects from them. 8vo, 1s. Rivington, 

The author of this Letter recommends.to the confideration of 
parliament a variety, of particulars, fucgh as the: late. riots, the 
affociations, the objeéts and mode of petitions, papifis, diffenters, 
qualifications of members of parliament, freedom of elections, 
means of raifing the national fupplies, &c. On thefe, and other 
fubjeéts of'a politic nature, the writer makes fome pertinent ob- 
fervations, which are intended as curfory hints refpecting feveral 
improvements in our polity. 


A Speech of Edmund Burke, E/g. at the Guildball in Briftol, pre. 
wious to the late Elettiok in that City, upon ceri ain Points relative 
to bis Parliamentary Coadudt, Svdv 15.64.° Dodfley, >: 
In this Speech’ Mt. Burke endtavours, with his ufual inge- 

nuity, to vindicate himfelf from feveral charges, Thole-are, 

his negle& of a dae attention to his conftitaents; his. conda& on 
the affairs of the firft Irifh trade a&ts; his opitiion and mode of 
proceeding on lord Beauthamp’s debror’s bills; and his votes 
relative to the Roman Catholics. His apology on thofe feveral 
heads is urged with great force; and ‘he difcovers parti¢ular 
firmnefs in combating the prejudice which had fubjected him 

to the charge laft mentioned. 3 

Corrupt Influence removed, and' the Couftitution reflored; by'& new 
Plan of Election and Reprefentation in one Houfe of Parliament, 
and anccefjary Reform inthe other. By the rev. T. Northcote. 
Sve, 1s, Almon, 


This pamphlet, written by Mr. Northcote, chaplain inthe 
royal artillery, confifts of two letters, im which: the author 'pre- 
fents us with a new plan ef eleGion and reprefentation in the 
Houfe of Commons, and alfo with a propofal for reducing the 
regal influence in: the other Houfe of Parliament,’ by diveiting 
the crown of the privilege of conferring ecclefiaftical dignities 
andemoluments. Jn the former part of the plan, the author 
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néarly coiticidés with the’ genera) ideas of other ‘political projec- 
tors; but in the latter, he has the boldnefs to venture far:be- 
yond them@all, © ©) sotmsio1g woe Soyer oi bilan: onan’? 
An Adarefi to ‘the EleBors of Great Britain, “8p. 6d. ‘Faalder- 
‘The. apthor of this addrefs inveighs with great indignatiog 
againft corrupt influence in parliament; and he ftrongly recom- 
mends;to.the people to choofe proper reprefentatives. While 
the influence of the crown is fo much the fubjeé of declamation 
it is.to be wifhed that the political body were lefs a€tuated by 
the prejudices.of party ; for, in a limited'government, the prin- 
ciples of the conftitution may be as much violated by encroach- 
ments of the people, as By the influence of the crown. 
A Letter ta.theright hon, Vifceunt Cranborne.. Sve, 6¢... Almon, 
This letter tives ‘to the proteft of lord Cranborne (now lord 
Salifhury),againft the petition of the county of Hertford. , It 
is ‘written: with {pirit; though perhaps the weighs of the au- 
thor’s arguments depends chiefly on their con ormity to the 


s. 


popular principles he efpoufes. 


‘hn Addrifs tothe Commander in m3 and Pield, Officers of the 
it "Army. ate. 6d. iddleton, . anal 
The purport of this Addrefs is to: recommend the expediency 
of an augmentation of pay to the regimental furgeons, 


A State of the Expedition from Canada, as laid before the Houft of 
Commons by Lieut. General Burgoyne, Written and colletted by 
bimjelf. 4to. 12s. Beards, Almon, : 

_; This narrative relates to the conduct of lieut. general Bar- 

goyne in his. unfortunate expeditjon in America. It contains 

a number of authentic documents, with the addition of many 

circumftances which, we. are told, were prevented from being 

laid before the Houfe of Commons, by the prorogation of ‘par- 
liament, .The worl: is written with great planfbility, and is 
enriched with many excellent engravings; but we with that the 


t 


whole were, more positively ifluftrative both of the general’s good 


< _ 


conduct and refolution, 


Remarkson General Burgoyne’s State + da Expedition from Cana- 
s me dae Sweecase “Wilkies o> - 
"Phefe Remarks difcover equal acutenefs’ ‘of penetration and 
argument, and‘feem entirely to overthrow General Burgoyne’s 
elaborate defence. In particular, the’ author proves from au- 
thentic documents, that the expedition in - queftion did not, as 
general Burgoyne warmly urges, mifcatry merely on account 
of a difappoiptment refpetting the ¢q-pperation of the fouthern 
army. ‘Indeed, according to the ‘yeprefentation in:thefe Re- 
marks, which are placed in a yery ftrong light, the enterprizes 
of Gir William Howe and poner Burgoyne were evidently car- 
ried'on without the:falle t dependence ‘on each other being {9 
puch as alledged (preyioufly) by either party. 


The 
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The Narrative of Lieut. Get. Sir Wilham' Howe, relative to bes | 


Condut? during -bistare Command of the. King’s, Troeps.ix Noxth, 
Americas 4te. 9s. Almons 5) ... ‘“stiel ad tha 
This narrative is faid to have been prefented to a committee.of, 

the Houfe.of Commons,.on the 29th of April,.1779, and, relates 

ta the conduct of Sir William Howe, during his command in 

America. In what degree the fatts and arguments advanced in 


this Narrative were confidered as Spereting in favour of general 
Howe, a ainft the imputation of delinquency, may be clearly 
inferred from the refult of that examination; an inquiry which, 
it ‘mult be acknowleged, feemed rather to confirm than invali- 
date the idéa Seieriliy ‘entertained of his mifcondud. 

To the Narrative are fubjoined fome obfervations upon @ 
pamphlet, entitled, Letters to a Nobleman. Of thofe Letters, 
which were written with fpirit and energy, we gave an account 
in our Review for Auguft 1779. The obfervations made upon 
them are numerous, and frequently explicit; but as they are for 
the moft part involved in the Narrative, to which they likewife 
often refer, we cannot jufily afcribe to them greater weight than 


was allowed to that exculpatory produétion. 


A Reply to the Obfervations of Lieut. Gen. Sir William Howe, on 

a Pamphlet, entitled, Letters toa Nobleman. 8vo. 31. Wilkie. 

In conformity to the method adopted by general Howe, the 
author of the Reply anfwers the general’s obfervations page by 
page... In this way the different arguments are fairly contrafted 
together: and from comparing their force, we muft acknow- 
lege, that the various charges contained in the Letters to a 
Nobleman, appear to be ftrongly eftablrthed. 

Tn.an Appendix to the Reply, we meet with a letter to Sir 
William Howe, vindicating Mr. Galloway from fome infinua- 
tions thrown out, by the general in his Narrative; the copy of a 
letter from Samuel Kirk, grocer in Nottingham, to general 
Howe, dated Feb. 10, 1775, remonftrating with the general for 
his having accepted a command in the American fervice, after 
exprelling total difapprobation of the war; an anfwer from 
General Howe to the preceding; and a letter from the com- 
mittee of congrefs to the prefident, found among the papers of 
Henry Laurens, efq. This letter, which is.dated Feb..12, 1778, 
relates to the department of the quarter-mafter to the army, and 
fhews, that the fituation of the Americans was, at that time, 
extremely unfavourable, from the want of neceffaries. 


| TP Oe BE fF RY. 

4 Poem, occafened by the late Calamities of England ; in particular, 
thofe on the 6th and 7th of Jane 1780. 470. 13; 6d, Becket, 
Amongtt the late calamatics of England, (the fubje& of this 

poem) we cannot help gumbering and lamenting alfo the 

variety of bad performances, both in verfe and profe, which 
every public occurrence never fails to bring forth. The ever- 
memorable fixth and feventh of June-laft, not only deprived the 
world of fome moft valuable —s but has alfo brought 
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into it, what.we did not wapg, three or.four hundred very bad 
verfes now, before us, which their,author, notwithftanding, we 
Ioake no doubt is extremely prood of,and Js at.this moment, 
perhaps, faying to himle]é yp yy ye: ‘1 
| Exegi monumentum ere. perennius, . &c, 4 ied 
Truth and juftice, however, oblige us to fay, that this pompous 
performance is full of nothing but faftian and bombaft ; obfcnre, 
turgid, and uameaning. Wewill ‘i before our readers a few lines 
only, which we will give them till the pyblicatién. of our next 
Review, to decypher, or render into plain imtelligible Englith. 
The Genius of England, whom the author has. by his poetical 
magic wand conjures up to look at the fire in the King’s Bench, 
thus {peaks : | e 
« Mark on my brow this deep intrenched {car; 
What crufted vitreous tears my vilage mar! 
Bot light each corp’ral pang ; my harrow'd heart, 
Self-miniftred, admits no leech’s art ; 
"Fhe woe-brew'd chalice drains in moody pride, 
Stranger to hope, to comfort unallied. 
The.tale L have t’unfold (prepare thy’ foul) 
In dread fulmineous energy will.roll:.. - 
No idle fummer-fong, no accents vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain, 
Give me the puiffant verfe, whofe magic deep 
Might roufe death's fumberer from his iron-fleep, 
Such would 1 have, or none- : 
« Call him, whofe fpirit.on Euphrates’ mound 
Saw angel-minifters of wrath unbound ; 
Saw choiceft vengeance hurl'd thro” lurid air ; 
Whofe fixt nnaching ken defied the glare 
O: the bright feraph’s iris-hued attire, 
His face, a fun; his feet, a pillar’d fire. 
Call up that traveller, who dar’d return 
. To walks of light from. darknefs’ fygian bourm; 
Who fcan’d each dufkith flame-depi¢tur'd word 
High on the tablet of Defpair’s record ; 
Who drank-with woe-inebriated ear 
The long, long groan, that knows nor day, nor year, 
Nor change of feafons in their grateful round ; 
Who faw mid penal fires Ruggiero’bound, 
And heard the gaunt Pifanian’s vengeful cry 
Rending the concave of what feem’da fky ! 
Cail chiefeitt Him, whofe gore-embrued thane 
» Supt full with horrors in a guilt-rackt brain; 
Where murd’rous thoughts, a grim tumaltuous brood, 
Started forth {peétred in protentous mood. 
Who drew with tear-fteep’d pencil Scotland’s fate, 
Like England now, afraid to know its ftate:—=, 
© * Who onthe barren heath witb wild affright, ». 
‘o%In murky defolation’s gathering night eres 
Saw*furious ftorm, ‘and high-engender’d fire, 
In union dread ’gaint crown-reft Lear confpire. 
Vhy fled that bard,’ who in poetic loom 
_ The web encrimfon'd woveof Edward’s. doom ? 
‘Ob that bis matter-hand once more might fweep 
His full-fripg'd lyre, and thpike its forrows deep.” : 
2 Did 
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Did you ever, gentle readers, met with {0° midny fine found- 

ing words; and fo matty pompotis compoand “e ithers crowded 

’  togethét. in fo fhort a fpace ? What think yoo of the woe-brew’d 
chalice, fulmineous energy, iris-hued attire, flame-depictur’d 
word, woe-inebriated ear, tear-fteep’d pencil, the crown-reft 
Lear; &c.' &c. Bits | 

We meet afterwards with tky-veil’d, cheek-indented, lion- 
piétur’d, breath-panting, mote-thick, -wrath-red, monarch- 
trampled, an® a hundred more ftrange, uncouth, pigantic ex- 

refions, which nobody but this author ever made ufe of, and 
which no other, we hope, will ever adopt. Speaking of fome 
bad angel, he fays : 
© His fell of locks in uncurl'd fcorpion twif: 
A gore-ftain‘'d jav’lin in each lab’ring fitt : 
He ftrides fupported by no firm-fet earth : 
Mark you his van-guard, peltilence and dearth ?” 

What this gentlemean means by a fell of locks, we cannot ea- 
fily conceive, any more than we can the twift of an umcurl’d fcor- 
pion. But we will not.detain our readers by any farther remarks 
on this ridiculous performance. and hall only obferve, that the 
author is very prudent in concealing his name, which, we hope, 
for his own fake, he will never reveal, till he can write fome- 
thing that may be underitood, 


Verfes occafioned by a Posm, intitled the Gray’s-inn Afociation, 
4to. 1s Flexney. 


One bad performance, unfortunately, is very apt to beget 
another, as is but too evident from ‘the Verfes now before 
us, which we learn, by the title-page, were occafioned by a 
Poem intitled the Gray’s-Inn' Affociation, which, indifferent as 
it was, has brought’ forth progéni¢m vitioforem; thefe Verfes 
being fome of the worft which we have perufed for fome time 
paft. They begin thus ; 

' € What, if our government, with nervelefs arm, 
And hearts impregnated with dire alarm, 
Survey, &ec,” * 

Our author coald not, perhaps, in the whole Poetical Diio. 
nary, which we fuppofe he confulted on the occafion, have found 
out a more unpoetical word than government, nor a worfe phrafe | 
than impregnated with alarm, He goes on, however, to inform 1 
us, that his friends, the Gray’s-Inn foldiers met together, li 

* Unpurchas’d, to protect their native land, i 
And every foul confpiracy diband, } 


The idea of apo a' confpiracy is undoubtedly quite new, and : 
calculated, as Bays fays, to elevate and Jurprife. The gentle- 
men are afterwards celebrated by our tuneful bard, for. st 
‘ Refigning halcyon joys and wonted reft, 
Fatigue to grapple and the ftorm to breaff.’ , :) 
He talks of * good-humour /an@ioning the featt, and ehivy roaring | 
the /mart. TYPES OES ' : | 
‘The Poem concledes with thefe’ very, very fine lines : 
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, j,meas-the fons of irreligiondare., . 
, opi iaie agate ¢ ambient air, 
Chatter impiety, the gods infult, _ 
And in; the wantonnefsof vite exult ; 
But when the mighty thander rolls above,’ ’ 
And earth’s\remote foundation ‘feems to»move, -«* ' 
Fly,to the bleft afylum, clafp the fane, ' 
_ »And-in the hallowed temples fixed remain; 
So fhould Sedition with redoubled rage, 
The firmeft bulwark of the laws engage, 
And uproar wild refume noéturnal fway, 
‘ And anarchy once more deform the day, 
How would this railing, laughter-loving tribe, 
With pallid afpect, haften to our fide, : 
Tremble beneath the ftorm that: threatenediround, * 
And own, with gratitude, ‘their fafety found, : 
With fupplicating eyes protection. crave, 
And learn, at lait, to venerate the brave !" | 
Some malevolent critics would; perhaps, condemn. the rhyme 
of-—#ribe and fde as not altogether chafie and corre. As we.de 
not, however, wifh to interrupt 4aemony~ that, as our poet. * tells 
us, flows séninterrupted, we thall only fay, that if the Gray’s-Inn 
affociators were as untkilled in the: military:art, as their friend, 
the author of thefe Verfes, is'in the ars poetica, they will'neither 
of them be intitled to ‘one {prig of Zaurel. | te 
4 Letter froma Burge/s at H—nt—ngd—n, to bis Friendin Lon- 
dons. 4to. 15..-Crowder. | 
Ever fince the appearance of the celebrated Bath Guide we have 
been peftered from time to time with vile imitations of the inimitable 
Anfty, by gallopers in verfe, who have aped the familiar tittup, 
and given us defcriptions of varios kids; amongft thefe pre- 
tenders to poetry may, be ranked the author of a Letter.from a 
Burgefs at H ¢n, who,. in. very bad. rhimes, gives us a 
dull and uninterefting account of an .eleétion for thatcounty, 
and the feveral {peeches made on the occafion. We can only 
fay to the author, in his own words, | 
‘ Did he talk ta the purpofe, perhaps we might hear it; 
But fuch ftuff as this !-who the d—! can bear it ?” : 
Sippember, A Rural Poem, Humbly inferibed to all. Sport{men. 
" <""" Wuh Notes and Mluftrations.. 4to. 2s. Baldwin. » . 
Chae we believe, was that diftemper called the cacoethes 
fcribendi fo common amongft us .as in the prefént age: nor 
do we remethber to have met with a more melancholy inftance 
of its deftructive power, than in the unfortunate author. of the 
very contemptible piece now before us, who, without the leaft 
{park of genius, or one glimmering ray .of poetical fpirit, has 
ent into the world not lefs, than two.or three hundred verfes 
called September, and. which he-might with much more propriety 
have publifhed ander the name of: April {the frit), it being in 
truth.the. moft, vapid. compofitiqn, which .we.ever perufed. 
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The noble objeét of this Rural Porm, (for fo it is eutitled), is 
it feems ; es 
The frefh-thorn fields, and covies proud of wing; 


The pointers leaping at their matters’ fide, : 
And full-blown fportimen in their autumn pride. 

The defcription of thefe full blown {portfmen, with their many 
diverting pranks, forms the whole bofinefs of this important 
work, which is eked out by pretty moral refleGions on the folly 
of wafting our precious hours in fhooting  etiipi ig Amongtt 
thefe, the following lines, as inftances of the true dashes, may 
claim our reader’s attention ; 

‘ Is this a triumph ? this that manly pride, 
Which boats fo much of reafon for its guide? 
To view unmov'd the mangled covies die, 
And rob creation to enrich a pyt.” : 

The laft verfe is, doubtlefs, for feptiment and diction, equal 
to any thing which modern-bards have produced. But obferve, 
good reader, our author’s pathetic reflections on old men who 
go a -fhootirig. ‘ ‘ 

*Comus, dear droll! hold both thy fides, and fee 
Decrepid Threefcore turzip’d to the knee; 
Parch’d in the centre of the burning plain, 

He ftops, he pants, and rolls his eyes in vain; 
Views the fife point, each feeble effort tries ; 

» Th’ impatient dogs rufh in—the covey flies, 
Know then thyfelf, enervated Threeftore, — 

. , Now give and take the harmlefs mattadore ; 

., Or at back-gammon, in the ebb of life, 
Size-ace the vicar, or capot his wife, 
O idle thought! with limbs and nerves unkrung, 
“That weak old age thould covet tobe young: 
Vain is the with ; nor can our hopes fucceed, 
‘The old young man is impotent indeed. 
See! thy ftiff hunter, long innur'd to toil, 
By years reduc’d, with patience breaks the foil ¢ 
ong if he hears from far the op’ning hound, 
He ftops, he ftarts, he liftens to the found ; 
His leah fhrunk fides will this one truth afford, 
Time levélis all, the hunter and his lord, 


The very date a” phrafe in the fecond line of urnip’d 
to the knee, is, we muft acknowlege, far beyond our compre- 
henfion: the reft of the lines are worthy Of ‘their author, whofe 
fagacious advice to young fhop-keepers cannot be fufficiently 
admired; : 

Doom’d toa thop; be thy attention there, 

Nor lofe the “quire by courfing ofa hare. 

Fix'd in thy calling thun each roving thoughf, 

One plan is beft—variety a fault— 

Prudence forewarns, and fober laws prefcribe 

Juft bounds, that fportfmen may not err too wide. 3 

Preferibe and wide ate certainly not the beft rhymes in the 
world, any more than board and abroad, unfung and belong, with 
Yome others that may be met with in this admirable performance, 


3 which, 
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which,; not to trouble,our readers with: any. farther obfervations 

on it, we would recommend to them as an excellent /ooorzfit. 

) oe DoR, AMAT ISG & 

The Chapter of Accidents: a\Comidy, in Five Aas, as it is pere 
formed at the Theatre Royal in she Hay-Market, Written by 
Mifs Lee. 8 vo. 18: 6d. ‘Cadell. | pvr ve 
This is, it feems, the firft dramatic performance of a very young 

authorefs, and, confidered as fuch, has great merit; fome of the 

incidents, which are taken from a comedy of Diderat’s, are in- 
terefting and agreeable, and, as we are infortned, were received 
with applaufe in the reprefentation, ‘To the fentiments and dic- 
tion of this comedy many objeétions might be.made, but it would 
anfwer no end to point out faults. which itis, now tog jate to 

amend, more efpecially as we would.not with to difcourage a 

young writer, whofe fir atrempt.pramifes fo well, and from 

whom the public have reafon to expe& much pleafure and en- 
tertainment in her future productions, 5 te 

The Humours of an EleGion. 4 Farce, As it is performed at: the 
Tbeatre~Royal in Covent-Gardén, Written by Bi Pilon, 80, 
zs. Kearily. 


It was by no means an eafy tafk for a. writer. to..venture on a 
dramatic compofition on this fabje&t, which has been already fo 
hackneyed as to leave {carce.a probability of faying ‘any thing 
new, where fo much had been faid already. Diffiecle +f, as the 
Roman poet. long fince obferved, comimuriia dicere. We give 
Mr. Pillon therefore much credit for riie'attempt, dnd are happy 
to hear that this farce has fatceeded onthe flage. ‘The Hu- 
mours of an Eleftion has indeed merit fuficient to, entitle it to 
that applaufe which it received, and, allowing for that exaggera- 
tion of features ufually. permitted to this; fpecies of thedrama, 
exhibits a lively and entertaining picture of the timés, and the 
prefent prevajling fyftem of folly, nonfenfe, venality, and cor- 
ruption. ‘The Scotch tutor employed to inftruét the young can- 
didate in the art of rhetoric is a good idea, and well, executed ; 
and the whole of this little piece is, if not a. polifhed or elegant, 
is at leaft an innocent and laughable performance, 


M.ED IC a L 


Medicine Praxeos Syfama, ex Acaaemie Edinburgene Di/putations= — 
bus Inauguralibus pracipue seprampium, et fecundum Natura Ore 
dinem digeftum. Curante Carolo Webfter, M. D. Valetudinarii 
pub. Edin. Aled, Alter, 2 Vols. 8v9 10s 6d. boards. » Dilly, 


This Syftem of the Pra@tice of Phyfic is chiefly extracted from 
inaugural differtations publifhed in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
The editor has arranged thofe produétions in a methodical man- 
nex; making at the fame time fuch alterations, and either ex- 
tending of epitomizing each osiginal-treatife, as-he judged mott 
fuitable to the purpofe. He has alfo fometimes added notes. 
The work may juftly be confidered as a afeful fy ftem of medical 
practice, 
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pr adiice, in-the Latin, langsiage; and will, we are informed; ' be 
completed.in another volume, | : . 


Litter to a Lady, om the Management of the lnfant. Sve. 25. Baker 


This Letter, which contains many ufeful obfervations,’ is 
written by Mrs. Sarah Brown, who, it feems, is about publith- 
ing, by {ubfcription, two.other Treatifes, at the price of one 
guinea. We alfo find that the gives advice concerning the nip~ 
ples, and has invented a bafon, with another utenfil, called the 
Nurfe-maid’s Relief. ~ 


DIVIUNLTY 


Deifn not confifient with the Religion of Reafon and Nature. B 9 
Capel Berrow, A: M. 4te. 45. fewed. Dodifley, 


This traét was written fome years finee, and appeared firft as 
a feparate publication, and afterwards in a collection of the au- 
thor’s works. It was drawn up in anfwer to a pamphlet intitled 
The Cafe of Deifm fairly ftated, which was publithed in 1746 *~ 
Mr. Berrow'is the author of a work publifhed in 1766, intitled 
A Lapfe of Human Souls in a State of Pre-exiftence. 


4 Sermon preached inthe Parifo Church of Whitby, July 2.1780, 
before a Battalion of Volunteers, formed for the Defence of that. 
Town and Neighbourhood. By the Rev. |. Robertfon, Curase 
of the faid Church. ‘4te. 6d. Baldwin. 


A very proper and feafonable application of this animated ex 
hortation of Joab to his brother Abifbai, when they were going 
to engage the Syrians and Ammonites: ‘ Be of good courage; 
and let us behave ourfelves valiantly for our people, and for the 
cities of our God.” Chron. xix. 13. . 


A Companion for the Chriftian in bis Field andGarden. 12md, Vs. 
6d. fewed. Matthews. 


Pious meditations on the four feafons, and the various objects 
which prefent themfelves to view in the field and the garden,, 
The reader may form a competent idea of this performance from 
the following fhort extract. : 

€ In the winter, a careful hufbandman clears his farm or his gar 
den of all improper plants, improves his fences, prunes or lops his 
trees, manures the foil, and clears away the rubbith and decays of: 
the former year. , 

‘ In like manfier, Chrift, the fpiritual hufbandman, prepares his 
people's fouls by the winter‘of adverfity, or the’ withdrawing of his 
fenfible prefence, for future grace and glory: He cuts‘up the weeds 
and thorns of the foul, thews it the lines and boundaries: of faith, 
firengthens its hedge which fin had broken down, and through. . 
which the wild boaf of the wood, with the fiercenefs of rage, had» 
come in to deftroy; lays on a deep manure from‘his holy word, and 
fubdues the unprofitable hopes and defires of the fiefh, which grew 


ORES 





* Said to have been revifed by Mr: Chubb; but-written by an- 
other hand. ; ; 
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up.in the former: ofgnorance and unbelief. All this proy 
rive fill and chadortnt thee, Spiritual 8 ose oe in his favoured 
garden; fot, were. he to. omit thefe neceflary inftances of his care, 
the foil would lay barren under its own rubbith, or produce nothing 
but weeds.” ats 
The learned reader will pereeive, that thefe refleétions are 
built wpon the Calviniftic doGrine of the abfolute impotency of 
the human mind, and the irrefiftible operations of grace. The 
metaphor, * Ye are God’s hufbandry,’ which, °in St. Paul's firft 
Epiftle ta the Corinthians, ch. iii. 9. is fhortand appoilite, is 
here drawn-out into a number of particulars, exhibiting fome 
dow and vulgar images, which render it ridiculous. 
- This naltication is tecemmended by Mr. Romaine, and is a 
very proper companion to' that writer’s explanation of the Song 
of Songs, Pearfall’s Contemplations, and a late fimilar publi- 
cation, intitled, Walking) Amufements for chearful. Chrif- 


tians *. | | qs ) ) 
) MISC ELLAN.EO.U &, 
Oratio de Ridiculo, babita Cantabrigie in Scbolis Publicis, prinio 
- Die Julti, 1780, 4 Gul. Cole, A.B. Accedit etiam; ab eodem 
Sferiptum, Carmen Comitiale. at: 11: Cadell. 


A Latin Speech, fpoken by the author, in the public fchools 
at Cambridge, on the celebrated queftion on which fo much has 
been already faid, viz, Whether ridicule be thé tef%t of truth. 
The arguments are drawn from. varios writers on this fubjeét, 
and confequently have not the advantage of novelty to recom- 
mend them. The fentiments, however, which is as much as 
can be expected from fo young an orator, are clothed in moft 
elegant and claflical language; as to thofe amongft our readers, 
who are proper judges, will appear by the following fhort quo- 
tation from the latter part of it. : 

¢ Rerum. igitur ipfarum difquifitioni nihil utilitatis, detrimenti 
vero plurimum affert rifus. Ac profecto, fi hominis propria eft veri 
ihquifitio atque inveftigatio, turpe autem vel in’ minimis’ dicimus 
labi, errare, decipi, ridiculi aculeos iis relinquamus, qui hominum 
mentes a veritate abducere geftiunt, et ipfam rerum naturam tene- 
bris ac mendaciis involvere. Veniant igitur faftidiofi ifti rerum 
optimaram irrifores, vera falfis immifceant, lucem ocufis abripiant, 
fuis fe. compungant acuminibus ; atqui ne veri inveftigationem pre 
fe ferant, dum fraudi acerrorilenecinantur. Veritas rifui né mi- 
nima quidem cognatione confociatur; magnum diffidium, magne 
interfunt inimicitie. Qua enim in Ethicis, que in Phyficis, que 
in ulla denique arte vel icientia, que veri = ay us continet, 
ridicuio vis ineft, ut vera a falfis diftinguat? Tantum vero abeft uc 
veritati faveant facetia, ut conjuncte inter fe vinculo quodam ne- 
ceflario videantur ‘ pogodoyie nat sivgageriat—Caufee imbecilitatem 
denotant effufi petulantium rifus, qui veri vocem fonitu inani ob- 
ruere conantur et confundere,’ ; 

To this Oration is fubjoined a well-written copy of Latin 
verfes, on the Mola Juventutis Reftauratrix, or, the Mill for 
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grinding old be wag bit ° Thefame claflical: terfenets, and 
elegance of diction, which diftinguifh ~~ pentleman’s 

roe ©ration, Tuts through ‘his’ pottical tompofirion, ‘and 're- 
fleé& no little honour on the’ excellent feminary “where he’ was 
educated, and the univerfity to which he belongs. 


An Effay om the Duty. and Qualifications of a, Sea-officer,; swritteny 
originally, Anno 1460, for the Ufe of Twe Young Officers, By 
the Rev. James Ramlay, Chaplain in bis Majefy’s Nadye Sates 
rs. 6d. Robinfon, wi Hilied 
In our Review of the firft edition of this excellent pamphlet; 

we obferved, that ‘the author’s inftructions are‘drawn up in°a 

perfpicuous, plain, but elegant‘manner: that they appear’to be 
the fruits of great experience ‘and reflection, and are occafionally 
ftrengthened by remarks and’ charaéters, highly illuftrative of 
the naval hiftory of England *. Thefe encomiums are due, in 
yet greater meafure, to the prefent edition, which has received 
confiderable improvements. | We formerly expreffed a defire 
that every fea- officer might, by order of the board.of admiralty, 
be accommodated with one. of thofe Effays, printed in a conve- 
nient fize. The propriety of {uch an expedient can admit of no 
queftion ; and we therefore repeat our moft ardent wifh to be- 
hold it adopted.. In recommending this ftep, we cannot be 
fufpeéted of any fecret view to the emolument of the author, 
when it is, confidered that the profits of the firft edition were ap- 
propriated to the Magdalen, and Britifh lying-in hofpital; and 
the profits of the + fecond and third editions are intended for 
the benefit of the Maritime School, or, in cafe of its failure, the 
Marine Society. : | 


An Effay'on the Refalution of Plane Triangles by common Arithme- 
tic, Sc. By Hugh Worthington, juz. 8ve. 15, Buckland. 


*‘ Though the invention..of. logarithms was one of the moft ufe- 
ful difcoveries in mathematics, yet cafes frequently occur in prac- 
tice, wherein it is expedient to. perform trigonometrical operations 
without, the. logarithmic canon. On this account, repeated ‘at- 
tempts, have been made, to fubftitute certain rules and’ proportions 
in common arithmetic, in the place of the natural and artificial fines 
and tangents, What thefe rules are, and on what Fane et they 
7 ds, briefly fhewn in the introductory parts of the following 
Effay; in»which the author has endeavoured to collect the obferva- 
tions of preceding writers, and has added fome remarks of his own. 
Hence it wilt be eafy to extend, the principles of analyfis, and by 
comparing the feveral equations to conftruct.a variety of formule, 
as occafion fhall require.—Still, however, fome farther improve- 
ment feemed neceflary; the confideration of which aradpalty led 
the author to the plan propofed in the third feétion, which will. be 
found on trjial.much.more ¢¢/y. and accurate, than the methods for- 








* See Crit. Rev. vols xix ps 320: 


+ The public fpirited author has: actually remitted a confiderable 


fum, arifing from the fale of the tecond edition, for the purpofes 
above mentioned. $ 
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merly.ufed. If it thould be objected to this plan, that the ufe of a 
table is inconfiftent.with the nature of the . arithmetical fcheme, it 
may be replied—that- as few-perfons have memory fufficient to 
retain the common rules without tran/criding them, fo the tran{cript 
of thofe rules would occupy as much /pace on paper as the annexed 
table; and therefore the one is as portable and convenient as the 
other. 

‘ The reader mnft not expect to find here a fyfem of trigono- 
metry, fince that was foreign from the defign of thefe pages, and 
would ‘be totally fuperfluous, after the many excellent treatifes 
upon this fubject, already in print. If he is not accuftomed to 
analytical inveftigations, he may omit a part, or the whiole, of the 
fecond feGtion: but it is taken for granted, that he bas a general 
acquaintance with the common branches of mathematics.’ 


Such is the account given by the author of this little Effay, 
and of his reafons for publithing it. Nearly-onehalfof it is ems 
ployed im déferibing two or three of ‘the wort rules that had 
been invented by former writers, and the reft in laying down 
his new method, which is often more trovblefome and lefs in- 
telligible than the former. We have never experienced that any 
of thefe methods are of real ufe, but rather of much prejudice 
to learners, and are, in comparifon to the true method by tables 
of fines, tangents, and fecants, what quack-noftrams are to ge- 
nuine medicinal prefcriptions. This author requires, that his 
readers fhould previoufly have ‘ a genera] acquaintance with the 
common branches of mathematics,’ aod yet he thinks that 
« few perfons have memory fufficient to retain the common 
rules! Strange, that a perfon can become fuch a proficient in 
mathematics: without a memory. to contain fo very few and 
fimple rules as are really neceflary in plane trigonometry, both 
right-angled and oblique! Again, it is faid, in pag, 31, that 
if a problem, there mentioned (namely having given one fide 
and all the angles of a plane triangle) ‘ were 10 be worked by 
the common rules, it would be neceflary to divide the triangle 
into two right-angled triangles, by mieans of a perpendicular.’ 
Whereas this cafe is always refolved by only one fimple propor- 
tion, namely, by taking the fides proportional to the fines of 
their oppofite angles! But, teffium fat eff. Cic. 

The Pretefant Alarm; or, Popifo Cruelty, difplayed. By |ohn 
Fellows. 12m0. 35. Hog. 

This tra& is chiefly intended forthe ufe of the common people. 
It is calculated to expofe the errors, the frauds, and the perfe- 
cuting fpirie of the Romifh church. The author difplays a con- 
fiderable degree of zeal and indignation upon this occafion. His 
work is infcribed to the Proteftant Aflociation, : 
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